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ASPHODEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ VIXEN,” “LADY AUDLEY'S 
SECRET,” ETO. 


———~ 
‘© WOLDE LIVE IN PEES, IF 
THAT I MIGHT.” 


Tuey had been three days at the homely 
comfortable hotel at Les Avants, and Mado- 
line was looking all the better for the fresh 
hillside air, an improvement upon which 
| Mrs. Ferrers expatiated as the latest con- 
| firmation of the one all-abiding fact of her 
own ineffable wisdom. It was one of the 
loveliest days there had been in all that 
} delicious month of summer weather— 
passing warm, yet with a gentle west wind 
| that faintly stirred the ‘heavy chestnut 
leaves, and breathed on Daphne’s cheek, 
or fluttered round her neck like a caress, 
scarcely moving the soft lace ruffle round 
her throat. It was a day on which a 
white gown seemed the only thing possible 
in costume, and Daphne and Lina were 
both dressed in white. It was not by 
any means the kind of day for climbing 
}j or excursionising of any kind, as even that 
ardent explorer Aunt Rhoda was fain to con- 
fess ; rather a day on which to wander gently 
up and down easy paths, or to sit in the pine- 
woods reading Tennyson or Browning, or 
adding a few lazy stitches to the last sun- 
flower in hand. 

“You seem to go at your work with a 
good deal less vigour, Daphne,” said Edgar, 
seated at his lady’s feet, on a carpet of fir- 
needles, his knees drawn up to his chin, 
» clad in light-grey alpaca, and a Panama hat 
on the back of his head—a cool but not 
especially becoming costume. Mr. Turchill 
was not one of those few men who look 
well in unconventional clothes. 
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“The weather is too warm for industry.” 

“Tm afraid those curtains will never be | 
finished.” 

“ Oh, yes, they will,” said Daphne. “TI 4 
mean to persevere. I may be a very old 
woman by the time they are done, but ] 
I am not going to give in. Lina says my 
life is a thing of shreds and patches. I 
will show her that I am not to be daunted 
by the stupendousness of a task. Three 
hundred and fifty-one and a quarter sun- 
flowers still to be done! Doesn’t it rather | 
remind you of that type of the everlasting | 
—a rock against which a bird scrapes its } 
beak once in a thousand years, and when ° 
the bird has worn away the whole rock, 
time will come to an end. Please go on 
with Luria, and try to be a little more 
dramatic and a little less monotonous.” 

“T am a wretched reader,” said Edgar | 
apologetically, as he looked for his place; § 
“but I think I might read a shade better if 
I understood what I was reading. Browning } 
is rather obscure.” 

‘Tm afraid you have not a poetic mind. 
You didn’t seem to understand much of 
Atalanta in Calydon, which you so kindly } 
read to us yesterday.” 

“ T’m afraid I didn’t,” confessed the squire 
of Hawksyard, with praiseworthy meekness, } 
“Modern poetry is rather difficult. I can } 
always understand Shakespeare, and Pope, § 
and Crabbe, and Byron, but I own that even | 
Wordsworth is beyond me. His meaning 
is pretty clear, but I can’t discover his ‘ 
beauties.” 

“Simply because your intellectual growt 
was allowed to stop when you left Rugb: 
But I insist upon your learning to appreciate 
Tennyson and Browning; so please go on 
with Luria.” 

“In my opinion, Daphne,” 
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Aunt Rhoda, with an oracular air, “it 
would have been much better for the 
balance of your mind if you had read a 
great deal more prose and a great deal less 
poetry. Good solid reading of a thoroughly 
useful kind would have taught you to 
think properly, and to express yourself 
carefully, instead of perpetually startling 
people by giving utterance to the wildest 
ideas.” 

“T think I speak as the birds sing,” 
answered Daphne, “ because I can’t help 
it.” 

“The habit of sober thought is a valu- 
able one, which I hope you will acquire 
by-and-by, when you are mistress of a 
household ; or else I am sorry for your 
future husband.” 

“Please don’t be sorry for me, Mrs. 
Ferrers,” protested Edgar, reddening angrily, 
as he always did at any slight to Daphne ; 
“T am so perfectly contented with my fate 
that it would be a waste of power to pity 
me.” 

“Tt is early days yet,” sighed Aunt 
Rhoda. “But I live in the hope that 
Daphne will steady and tone down before 
she becomes a wife.” 

‘Tf you don’t begin to read this instant,” 
whispered Daphne, with her rosy lips close 
to Edgar’s ear, “ I shall be made the text of 
one of Aunt Rhoda’s homilies.” 

Edgar took the hint, and plunged, any- 
how and anywhere, into the pages of 
Browning. 

They lived all day in the woods, taking 
their luncheon, picnic fashion, under the 
pine-trees. The two young men catered, 
and fetched and carried for them, assisted 
by Mowser. They brought cold fowls, and 
sliced Strasburg ham, and salad, fruit and 
cake, a bottle of Bordeaux, and another of a 
Swiss white wine, which was rather like a 
weak imitation of Devonshire perry. But 
such a meal, spread upon a snow-white 
tablecloth under pine -trees, over whose 
dark feathery tops gleams the blue bright 
summer heaven, is about the most enjoyable 
banquet possible for youthful revellers. 
Even Aunt Rhoda admitted that it was an 
agreeable change from the home comforts of 
Arden Rectory. 

“‘T hope my dear Rector is being taken 
eare of,” she murmured plaintively, when 
she had dulled the edge of an appetite 
sharpened by that clear air. 

*“T hope you will all do justice to the 
chickens,” said Gerald, looking across at 
Daphne, who sat by Edgar’s side in a 
thoroughly Darby and Joanish manner. 











“T remember once being at a picnic 
in a forest where an elderly fowl was 
made quite a feature of. My hostess 
fancied I was desperately hungry, and 
was quite distressed at my avoidance of 
the ancient bird.” 

Daphne’s eyes were on her plate, but a 
slow smile crept over her face in spite of 
herself. She and Gerald had scarcely 
spoken, scarcely looked at each other 
in all those days among the pine-trees. 
They had lived in daily intercourse, and 
yet contrived to dwell as completely apart 
as if the lake had flowed between 
them; as if he, like St. Preux, had 
gazed across the blue waters to catch the 
glimmer of his beloved’s casement, and 
she, like Julie, had pined in the home 
that was desolate without love’s fatal pre- 
sence. It was hardly possible for resolve 
to have been firmer than Daphne’s had 
been since that night at Fribourg. It was 
hardly possible for an honest purpose to 
have been more honestly fulfilled. 

Mowser, waiting upon the picnickers, 
saw that significant look of Gerald’s, and 
Daphne’s answering smile; just as she had 
seen many things at South Hill and else- 
where which only her observant eyes had 
noted. 

Still at your old tricks, my young lady,” 
she said to herself ; ‘‘ but Jane Mowser has 
got an eye upon you, and your mockinven- 
tions sha’n’t succeed, if Mowser’s faithful 
service can circumprevent you.” 

After luncheon they all sat idly looking 
down at the distant lake, lying so far be- 
neath their feet, like a pool of blue water 
in the hollow of the hills, or wandered a 
little here and there, searching out higher 
points from which to look down at the 
lake, or across to the cloud-wrapped Alps. 
As the day wore on the light western 
breeze dropped and died away, and there 
came the stillness of a sultry August after- 
noon, just such an atmosphere as that of 
the lotus-eaters’ isle, the land where it was 
always afternoon. 

Aunt Rhoda, who had lunched more 
copiously than the others, succumbed to 
the enervating influence of summer. The 
outline antimacassar on which she had been 
diligently stitching a design of infantine 
simplicity—a little girl with a watering- 
pot, a little boy with an umbrella—dropped 
from her hands. The blue lake below 
winked at her in the sunshine like a 
Titanic eye. The soft sweet breath of the 
pines gratified her nostrils, and that de- 
licious sense of being gently baked through 
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and through in Nature’s slow oven, finally 
overcame her, and she sank into a thoroughly 
enjoyable slumber, a sleep in which she 
knew she was sleeping, and tasted all the 
blessedness of repose. 

Daphne sat on a knoll a little way below 
her aunt, struggling with a sunflower, 
heartily tired of it all the time, and pain- 
fully oppressed by the consciousness of 
three hundred and fifty-one sunflowers 
remaining to be done after this one. 

“It is like the line of the Egyptian 
kings,” she murmured with a sigh. “An 
endless procession. Too stupendous for the 
imagination to grasp.” 

Edgar, stretched at the feet of his adored, 
had fallen as fast asleep as Aunt Rhoda. 
Madoline and Gerald had wandered off to 
the higher grounds. They were going to 
the Col du Jaman for anything Daphne 
knew to the contrary. — 

This particular sunflower now approach- 
ing a finish seemed the most irritating of 
all his tribe. Daphne tightened her thread, 
pulled it into a knot, boggled at the knot, lost 
patience, and threw the work aside in a rage. 

“Who could do crewel-work on such 
a stifling day?” she eried, looking angrily 
down at the lake, where the yellow Rhine 
came tumbling in, making a tawny stain 
upon the lovely azure, looking angrily even 
at picturesque Chillon, with its medieval 
turrets and drawbridge, angrily at the calm 
snow-shrouded Dent du Midi, and the dark 
green hills around its base. 

Then, having explored the wide landscape 
with eyes blind for the moment to its 
beauty, she looked discontentedly at the 
reclining form at her fect, the faithful lover, 
slumbering serenely, oblivious of wasps and 
centipedes. 

* A log,” she muttered to herself, “a log. 
Blind and deaf! Good; yes, I know he is 
good, and I try to value him for his good- 
ness ; but, oh, how weary I am—how weary 
—how weary !” 

She flung aside her work, and wandered 
away along a narrow winding pathway, 
trodden by the feet of previous wanderers, 
upward and upward towards the granite 
point of the Dent du Jaman, grey against 
the sapphire sky. She walked, scarce 
knowing where she went, or why; urged 
by a fever of the mind, which hurried her 
any whither to escape from the weariness 
of her own thoughts ; as if such escape were 
possible to humanity. 

She had been walking along the same 
serpentine path for nearly an hour, neither 
knowing nor caring where it might be lead- 





ing her. The grey peak of the granite rock 
always rose yonder in the same distant 
patch of blue above the dark pine-trees. It 
seemed as if she might go on mounting this 
hilly path for ever, and get no nearer to that 
lonely point. 

“Tt is as far off as happiness or con- 
tentment,” she said to herself; “vain to 
dream of reaching it.” 

She stopped at last, and looked at her 
watch, feeling that the afternoon was wear- 
ing on, and that it might be time for her to 
hurry back to the family circle. It was 
past five, and the dinner -hour was seven; 
and she had been roaming upward by paths 
which might lead her astray in the descent, 
one woodland track being so like another. 
She began her homeward journey, walking 
quickly, her thoughtful eyes bent upon the 
ground. She was hurrying on, absorbed in 
her own thoughts, when her name was 
uttered by that one only voice which had 
power to thrill her soul. 

* Daphne !” 

-She looked up, and saw Gerald Goring, 
seated on a fallen pine-trunk, smoking. 

He flung away his cigarette and came 
towards her. 

‘* Good-afternoon,” she said with a care- 
less nod, “I am hurrying back to dinner.” 

He put out his hand and caught her 
by the arm, and drew her towards him 
authoritatively. 

“You are not going to escape me so 
easily,” he said, pale to the lips with 
strongest feeling. ‘No; you and I have 
a long reckoning to settle. What do you 
think I am made of, that you dare to treat 
me as you have done for the last month? 
Am I a dog to be whistled to your side, 
to be lured away from love and fealty to 
another by every trick, and grace, and 
charm within the compass of woman’s 
art, and then to be dismissed like a dog— 
sent back to my former owner? You 
think you can cure me of my folly—cure 
me by silence and averted looks—that I 
can forget you, and be again the man I was 
before I loved you. Daphne, you should 
know me better than that. You have 
kindled a fire in my blood which you alone 
can quench. You have steeped me in a 
poison for which you have the only anti- 
dote. Oh! my (E£none, my (Enone, will 
you refuse the balm that can heal my 
wounds, the balsam that you alone can 
bestow ?” 

Daphne looked at him without flinching, 
the sweet girlish face deadly pale, but fixed 
as marble. 
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“T told you what I thought and meant 
in my letter,” she said quietly. ‘I have 
never wavered from that.” 

“Never wavered!” he cried savagely. 
“You are made of stone. I have been 
trying you. I have been waiting for you 
to give way. I knew it must come in the 
end, for I know that you love me—I know 
it—I know it. I have known it almost 
ever since I came back to South Hill, and 
saw your cheek whiten when you recognised 
me; and I have been waiting to see how 
long this drama of self-sacrifice would last 
—how long you would deny your love, and 
falsify your whole nature. It has lasted 
long enough, Daphne. The chase has been 
severeenough. Your tender feet have been 
wounded by the thorny ways of self-sacrifice. 
Your poor Apoilo’s patience is. well-nigh 
worn out. My love, my love, why should 
we go on dissembling to each other, and to 
all the rest of the world? looking at each 
other with stony countenances—dumb— 
cold; when every throb of each burning 
heart beats for the other, when every feel- 
ing in each breast responds to its twin soul, 
as finely as a note of music to the touch of 
the player. Let us end it all, Daphne. 
Let us make an end of this long dissimula- 
tion—this life of hypocrisy, Come with 
me, dear ; fly with me. Now, Daphne—now, 
this instant, before there is time for either 
of us to repent. We can be married to- 
morrow morning at Geneva—it can be 
easily managed in that Puritan city. Come 
away with me, my beloved. I will honour 
and respect your purity as faithfully as if 
a hundred knights rode at your saddle-bow. 
My beloved, do you think that good can 
come to anyone by a life-long lie, by the 
trampling out of nature’s sweetest purest 
feeling in two loving hearts ?” 

He had drawn her to his breast. Folded 
in a lover’s arms for the first time in 
her life, she looked up into eyes whose 
passionate ardour seemed to encompass her 
with a divine flame: as if this man who 
clasped her to his breast had been indeed 
the old Greek god, sublime in the radiance 
of youth and genius and immortal beauty. 

“‘ Daphne, will you be my wife?” 

“T cannot answer that question yet,” 
she said slowly, falteringly, after a pause of 
some moments. ‘“ You must give me time. 
Let me go now—this instant. I must make 
haste back to the hotel.” 

“ What, when I hold you in my arms 
for the first time —when I am steeped in 
the rapture of a satisfied love? Oh, Daphne, 
if you knew how often in feverish dreams 











I have held you thus, have looked down 
into your eyes, and drunk the nectar of your 
lips. What?” as she drew herself suddenly 


away from him ; “ even now you refuse me 


one kiss—the solemn pledge of our union ; 
cruel, too cruel girl!” 


“To-morrow shall decide our fate,” she 


said. ‘For pity’s sake, as you are a 
gentleman, let me go.” 


He released her that moment. His arms: 


dropped at his sides, and she was free. 

“‘ There was no necessity for that appeal,” 
he said coldly ; ‘‘ you can go—alone if you 
choose—though I should like to walk back 
to the hotel with you. I left—your sister” 
(it seemed as if it were difficult for him to 
pronounce Lina’s name) “in the garden 
before I strolled up here. I thought you 
were with your devoted lover. You say 
to-morrow shall decide our fate. I cannot 
imagine why you should hesitate or postpone 
your decision. I know that you love me as 
utterly as I love you, and that neither of us 
can ever care for anyone else. Promise me 
at least one thing before we part to-day. 
Promise that you will break off this pitiful 
mockery of an engagement to a man whom 
you despise.” 

“T do not despise him—that is too hard 
a word—but I promise that I will never be 
Edgar Turchill’s wife.” 

“Lose no time in letting him know that. 
My blood boils and my heart sickens evéry 
time I see him touch your hand. Thank 
God, he keeps his kisses for your hours of 
privacy.” 

“He has never kissed me but once in my 
life,” said Daphne, tossing up her head, and 
blushing angrily. 

“ Thank God again.” 

*“* Good-bye,” she said, looking at him with 
a pathetic tenderness, love struggling with 
despair. 

He leaned against the brown trunk of a 
fir-tree, pale to the lips, his eyes fixed on the 
ground, where the mosses and starry white 
blossoms, and tremulous harebells, and deli- 
cate maiden-hair fern shone like jewels in 
the golden patches of light, which flickered 
with every movement of the dark branches 
above them. His eyes perused every leaf 
and every petal, noting their form and colour 
with a mechanical accuracy of observation. 
His pencil could have reproduced every 
detail of that little bit of broken ground six 
months afterwards. 

“Daphne,” he said huskily, “you are 
very cruel to me. I am not going to let you 
see how low a man can sink when he loves 
a woman as weakly, as blindly, as madly as 
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I love you. I am not going to show you 
how base he can be—how sunk in his own 
esteem. There is some remnant of pride 
left in me. I am not going to crawl at your 
feet, or to shed womanish tears. But I tell 
you, all the same, you~are breaking my 
heart.” 

* Tt is all foolishness,” said Daphne, pale, 
but calm of speech and eye, every nerve 
braced in the intensity of her resolution. 
“Tt is folly and madness from beginning to 
end. You confessed as much just this 
moment. Why should I sacrifice my-honour 
and my self-respect to gratify a weak, blind, 
mad love? I love my sister with a truer, 
better, holier affection than I could ever feel 
for you—if I had been your wife five-and- 
twenty years, and it were our silver wedding- 
day.” 

She smiled even in her despair at the 
impossible image of herself and Gerald 
Goring grown middle-aged and stout and 
commonplace, like the principal figures in 
a silver-wedding. 

** Why cannot you let the past be past 
—forget that you ever have been so foolish, 
so false, as to care for me?” 

“Forget; yes, if I could do that! It 
would be as easy to pluck my heart out of 
my body and go on living comfortably 
afterwards. No, Daphne, I can never 
forget. No, Daphne, I can never go back 
to the old calm tranquil love. It never was 
love. It was friendship, affection, respect, 
what you will, but not love. I never knew 
what love meant till I knew you.” 

“‘ Good-bye,” she said gently, perceiving 
that an argument of this kind might go on 
for ever. 

It was sweet to hear him plead; there 
was even a fearful kind of happiness—half 
sweet, half bitter—in being alone with him 
in that silent wood, in knowing that he was 
her own, heart, mind, and soul devoted to 
her, ready to sacrifice honour and good 
name for her sake; for what would the 
world say of him, if he jilted Madoline and 
ran away with Madoline’s sister? Her breast 
swelled with ineffable pride at the thought 
of her triumph over this man to whom her 
girlish heart had given itself unwittingly, 
on just such a summer afternoon as this, 
two years ago. The man who had so often 
seemed to scorn her, to regard her only as a 
subject for friendly ridicule, in the beginning 
of things at South Hill—he was at her 
feet ; she had made him her slave. Her 
heart thrilled with delight at the knowledge 
of his love: yet above every selfish con- 
sideration was her thought of her sister, and 





that made-her firm as the granite peak of 
Jaman yonder, rising sharply above its 
black girdle of firs. 

She looked at him for a few moments 
steadily, with a curious smile, a smile which 
lighted up the expressive face with an 
almost inspired look. Her hand rested 
lightly on the lace at her throat, the finger- 
tips just touching the pearl necklace, Lina’s 
new year’s gift, which she wore constantly. 
It was her talisman. 

“ Let-us shake hands,” she said, “and 
part friends.” 

“ Friends!” he echoed scornfully; “am 
I ever anything else than your friend? I 
am your slave. The greater includes the 
less.” 

He clasped her hand in both of his, lifted 
it to his lips, and then let her go without a 
word. 

The smile faded from her face as she 
turned from him. She went slowly down 
the hill by the winding path. Gerald took 
a hasty survey of the scene, and then struck 
downwards by a descent that seemed almost 
perpendicular. 





BIRTHDAYS IN BOERLAND. 

FEw things cause us to realise the fact 
that we are far from our native home more 
vividly than the recurrence of the homely 
anniversaries of our own birth, disguised 
in all the novelty of a different climate 
and temperature. The effect upon such 
of us as have been wont to observe these 
festivals amidst ice and snow, of having to 
celebrate them with the thermometer at 
ninety degrees in the shade, with the brains 
boiling in our skulls, and noses outraged 
with the subtle burnt smell of the parched 
South African “veldt,” is apt to be a little 
bewildering. 

All the familiar conditions and associa- 
tions of the day are ludicrously reversed 
and turned upside down in Boerland. All 
the small luxuries which have been conse- 
crated to this domestic feast at home are, 
if not absolutely unattainable here, at least 
so disguised and travestied as to be utterly 
unrecognisable. 

The man must be endowed with enviable 
powers of imagination (not to say of 
mastication) who could apply himself to 
the negotiation of a lump of a trek-ox that 
has pulled a waggon this ten years, devoid 
as it would necessarily be of all the comple- 
mentary glories of horse-radish sauce, and 
fancy himself sitting down to a sirloin of 
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succulent roast beef. And although, under 
certain conditions, “ pauw” could be made 
to do duty for turkey, where is the gourmet 
of the slightest pretensions to refinement 
of taste who could enjoy a slice of South 
African goose, with its horrible makeshift 
accompaniments of quince-sauce or pump- 
kin acidulated with lemon-juice, or even 
contemplate with equanimity winding up 
his dinner with the wing of a partridge as 
large as a barn-door fowl, or a cut from the 
haunch of a deer which, when it was 
skinned, you would not know from a tom- 
cat? But, in spite of inevitable deficien- 
cies in the commissariat, any pretext for 
killing the fatted calf—even in the most 
metaphorical sense—is eagerly seized upon 
to relieve the monotony of camp life. 
Four months in a standing camp waiting 
for the slipping of the war-dogs gives us an 
uncanny sensation as of engines standing 
with the steam up, and the opening of any 
sort of safety-valve for the blowing of it off 
is hailed with acclamation by the whole 
community. 

Some men are endowed by nature with 
a happy ingenuity in discovering occasions 
for rejoicing, and the writer has the eye of 
his memory fixed on one of these public- 
spirited individuals, who having celebrated 
his own birthday by a feast at hisregimental 
mess, instituted a series of similar entertain- 
ments on the natal days of the entire clan of 
his “‘sisters, and his cousins, and his aunts.” 
The number of these auspicious events in 
his family promised to be endless, and he 
was only checked in the course of his pious 
orgies by the stupid inability of his colonel 
to sympathise with the burst of rejoicing, 
with which an appreciative public was pre- 
pared to greet the anniversary of the cut- 
ting of his first tooth. Poor fellow! he is 
one of the many who sleep soundly under 
the pitiless African skies, and he died a 
mere lad, in spite of his professing to have 
a birthday every month in the year. 

But birthday feasts were put in the shade 
once and for all when a large box, addressed 
to one of the officers, turned up, containing 
a real English plum-pudding. True, it 
came rather late, having been designed to 
reach us for Christmas, and only arriving 
in the June of the following year. But it 
seemed none the worse for its travels, 
although it had been following us about in 
different parts of the colony, and did not 
catch us up until we had been lying in 
camp at Utrecht at least a couple of 
months. Nor do I think it would have 
reached us then, had it not been for the 





prudence of the consigners, who had caused 
to be inscribed all over the box impreca- 
tions on the heads of those who would 
delay it in its transit, about as solemn as 
those which Shakespeare invoked on the 
impious movers of his bones. To this, 
doubtless, are to be attributed the special 
efforts to which even the commissariat 
clerks were stimulated, with a view to 
getting the mysterious package off their 
hands, by means of which it came to pass 
that after a trifling delay of some six or 
seven months (a mere twinkling of the eye 
in South African calculations), the regi- 
mental pudding arrived in state. The good 
news was received at first with general 
incredulity ; Captain X., to whom the pre- 
cious freight had been more particularly 
addressed, having made a practice of cry- 
ing “‘ Pudding,” and of issuing his invita- 
tions to partake of the feast, every time 
that a train of waggons was reported to 
be approaching from Newcastle. But it 
very soon displayed its brown and shining 
countenance at a very festive mess-dinner, 
and disappeared in an apotheosis of blue 
fire, which left not a crumb behind. 

As a further relief to the tedium of our 
existence a ride to one of the hideous 
but comfortable homesteads of our Boer 
neighbours was occasionally resorted to. 
The Boers at the time of which I speak, 
namely, a couple of years ago, were our 
brothers in arms and sworn allies. At 
least, so it was decreed by government ; 
though possibly, as a matter of choice, those 
of us who enjoyed the personal acquaint- 
ance of the Boers would have preferred the 
society of the Zulus, styled by humorous 
comparison “savages.” I don’t knowthat we 
derived any special edification from these 
visits unless it was the increased enjoyment 
of one another’s society, nor, I will venture 
to assert, is there a single Englishman who 
participated in the late unhappy campaign, 
when we grasped the hand of the Boer in 
common cause against a gallant enemy, 
whom the present course of events has 
induced to lift the eyebrow or shrug the 
shoulder of surprise. 

The cups of sickly coffee and lumps of 
indigestible cake dispensed by the hands 
of fat vrows or wax-doll-like vrowleins 
failed to hide the animosity against the 
usurpers of their acres of ant-hills and dry 
river-beds, which smouldered in the faces 
of the dopper and his sons. Not unfre- 
quently this lurking enmity broke out into 
open revilings of their allies during the 
return visits to the camp, when under the 
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influence of the mess-whisky the Boer 
showed himself in his real colours, to the 
utter confusion and undoing of all the loyal 
sentiments to which he had pledged himself 
over the first tumbler. It will then be 
readily understood—especially when read 
by the light of subsequent events—how 
impossible it will ever be for the Boer and 
the Englishman to be friends in anything 
but in name. 

The habits of the Transvaal Boers aresuch 
as to render anything like intimate associa- 
tion with them impossible to the majority of 
Englishmen. To the most rigid Calvinism, 
and a Pharasaical observance of months 
and days, are joined habits of unclean- 
liness, and an incredible disregard of the 
ordinary proprieties of life, which render a 
lengthened sojourn under their roof intole- 
rable. The old life of the original settler 
“on trek,” in the patriarchal style with 
his wife and family in a waggon, have, 
it would seem, almost annihilated for 
generations those instincts of delicacy in 
the exhibition of which his own Kaffir 
servants, down to the youngest boy or girl, 
set him so striking an example. Hence 
it will easily be understood that in- 
vitations from the neighbouring Boers 
to spend a few days among the stiff orange- 
groves which Dutch ingenuity has con- 
trived to distort into downright ugliness 
were, even when accompanied by promises 
of sport, seldom accepted with any great 
alacrity. The young and adventurous 
were sometimes induced to hazard them- 
selves on these expeditions, and hideous 
were the experiences which made our hair 
stand on end when these youngsters 
related them for our benefit at mess. 
Even the description of lovely young 
Boeresses, with their waxen complexions, 
failed to ravish us, when accompanied 
by the disclosure of the hyper-Arcadian 
simplicity of their behaviour. 

Such even of the belles as have had their 
manners polished and their minds enlarged 
by travel in Natal and a visit to the 
“City” (namely, Maritzburg) seem to fling 
aside the embarrassing trappings of civilisa- 
tion when they return to the parental roof. 
Not that I would be understood to hint that 
the Boer maidens could be guilty of such 
an impropriety in its most literal sense ; 
far from it. Beneath the orange-trees and 
blue-gums of the paternal residence the 
lovely ladies continue to bloom in all the 
brilliant hues of the most glaring red and 
yellow cotton dresses which Manchester 
can produce. By the side of a bevy of 
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young Boeresses a tulip-bed is dingy 
indeed, and even red and yellow poppies 
would have enough to do to hold their 
own against the masses of colour with 
which these coy damsels love to deco- 
rate themselves. None of your neutral 
tints or paltry touches of colour here and 
there for your genuine Dutch Boeress ; 
nothing but the brightest scarlet or orange 
will serve her turn, and a good solid mass 
of it too. A fine stout: calico dress of 
a strong pink or blue, with a bonnet 
in the complementary hues of green and 
orange, form one of those neat and har- 
monious toilettes which make a party of 
Boer girls a vision of startling splendour 
to the sober Britisher. 

This style of dress has the advantage, 
moreover, of enabling the wearer to be 
visible almost as far as the flash of the 
heliograph, until she is actually—if one 
may use the expression—hull down on the 
horizon. It is fortunate for these ladies 
that, considering the not very chastened 
character of their taste in dress, Nature 
has endowed them with a brilliancy and 
purity of complexion which not even the 
forcible colouring of their raiment can 
avail to kill. The pure red and white of 
their round cheeks, and dazzling fairness of 
their throats, surpass even the famed com- 
plexions of England, and are only retained 
by the strictest care on the part of their 
buxom owners. The thickest of veils and 
the most nun-like of forehead and chin- 
bands are worn whenever there is the 
slightest chance of exposure to the outer 
air ; and as for the sun, he is never allowed . 
to imprint even the most fugitive kiss on 
the blooming cheeks: of the belles of 
On the occasions of the 
periodical visits to the towns to attend 
the “Nacht-mahl,” or Sacrament of their 
Church, the groups of veiled beauties 
peering from the waggons give the Boer the 
aspect of a Turk travelling with his harem, 
Nor, by all accounts, was the engaging 
naiveté of these houris calculated to inspire 
aught save terror in the British breast. 

On one occasion a couple of the writer’s 
friends, being engaged in a shooting ex- 
pedition some distance from the camp, 
obtained leave to stay the night with the 
Boer on whose farm the sport was to take 
place. From their description nothing 
could exceed the hospitality of the worthy 
dopper and his vrouw; libations of “square 
all” were freely poured in the smart little 
doll’s-house parlour, picked out in blue and 
red, which serves as the guest-chamber 
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in every properly-constituted Dutch house. 
After supper, over which the narrators 
charitably drew a veil, the fiddle was 
brought into play, and the whole tribe, 
including three generations, disported them- 
selves with elephantine playfulness until 
the hour arrived, never a very late one, at 
which the farmer retires for the night. 

Nothing, we were assured, could have 
exceeded the extreme gentility of the 
demoiselles, fresh from the most fashionable 
finishing-school in the City. A little 
curiosity was evinced, and a few rather 
pointed questions lisped in broken English, 
but nothing occurred to wound the sensitive 
modesty of the Britishers; one of whom 
was endowed with an amount of the said 
virtue which made him the pride and joy 
of the entire camp. 

His nerves, however, were destined to 
receive a rude shock next morning, when 
his slumbers and those of his friend, whom 
we will call B., were broken by a suppressed 
tittering, followed by a determined assault 
upon thedoor. These menacing demonstra- 
tions caused the sensitive A. to fall into a 
cold perspiration, and awake his friend, to 
whom he imparted the intelligence that the 
young ladies were assembled in force out- 
side, in evident ignorance of the presence 
of the guests in that particular apartment. 

B., whose sensibilities, alas, contact with 
a naughty world had considerably blunted, 
received the news with all the philosophy 
of the hardened reprobate ; and had only 
suggested the applicability of shooting 
boots at the human head in certain cases 
of intrusion, when the door flew open, and 
a bevy of damsels, in sight and sound re- 
sembling a flock of brilliant parrots, peeped, 
pushed, and finally burst all together into 
the room. 

Once fairly inside, the artless things 
proceeded to make themselves entirely at 
home, scarcely deigning a glance in the 
directions from which B. was boldly survey- 
ing them, while A. was making desperate 
struggles to hide his head beneath the re- 
markably scanty bed-clothing which is all 
that a South African summer necessitates. 

Having. devoted five minutes’ attentive 
scrutiny to the contents of the visitors’ 
bags and havresacks, and discussed the 
various articles therein discovered in shrill 
voluble Dutch, the ladies saw fit to comb 
their flowing locks at the looking-glass 
(the only one, as was afterwards ascer- 
tained, in the house), condescending to 
avail themselves for that purpose of the 
travellers’ brushes and combs. I will not 





undertake to say that even the gentle A. 
beheld this spectacle unmoved; but his 
wrath was as nothing compared with that 
of B., who kept up a muttered thunder of 
imprecations on the heads of the fair 
ransackers. And when their researches 
extended from hair to tooth brushes, and 
one of the damsels brandished one of these 
implements, with the evident intention of 
applying it to her by no means pearly 
teeth, the ire of B. could be no longer 
restrained, and, rushing from his bed, by 
a vigorous sortie he succeeded in putting 
the invading army to flight. 

But it was not of Boers, but of birth- 
days, that I was more particularly about to 
speak, and notably of the birthday of the 
first of Her Majesty’s British subjects who 
was born of English parents in the little 
township of Utrecht. Until the date of 
which I speak (May, 1879), no Anglo-Saxon 
baby had appeared in the first town over 
the border of our newly-annexed territory, 
and it was the wife of a sergeant in our 
little garrison who enjoyed the distin- 
guished honour of giving birth to the first 
of the Queen’s pure-bred English subjects 
who had drawn breath in Utrecht. 

It, or rather she, first saw the light in a 
tent pitched in the garden of a friendly Hol- 
lander, as the recent settlers are called by 
way of distinction from the Boers; and 
great were the preparations made amongst 
the non-commissioned officers and their 
friends to celebrate her arrival. 

Such an opportunity for what Anglo- 
Indians call a “tamasha” was not to be 
sneezed at, especially as it was ascertained 
that nothing approaching this event in in- 
terest was to be anticipated during our 
sojourn at Utrecht. On the first evening of 
her existence, the little heroine held a sort 
of perpetual drawing-room in her tent. A 
constant flow of congratulations poured 
in on the proud parents ; even the doctor 
could scarcely get his nose in at the door, 
and messengers, sent from the ladies of the 
regiment with enquiries as to the well-being 
of mother and child, returned with in- 
credible accounts of the numbers of human 
souls crowded into the little tent, and of 
the jollifications already beginning there. 
Perhaps no man, not even excluding the 
British sailor, is more recklessly generous, 
not to say improvident, than the British 
soldier. The ways of spending money are 
necessarily limited in a place like Utrecht, 
where ordinary means of dissipation are con- 
spicuous by their absence, and where exeess 
in drink is apt to be followed by such terrible 
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consequences, as virtually to deter all but 
the most desperate dram-drinkers from in- 
dulging in it. Consequently, the whole 
garrison may be said to have stood god- 
father to the little Englishwoman, and the 
gifts lavished upon her were, considering 
the position of the donors, costly and 
munificent to a degree. In the Transvaal, 
be it remembered, goods are priced accord- 
to their scarcity, and money itself has in 
certain districts a mere nominal value. 
Hence, when the worthy sergeants be- 
stowed upon the baby whole pieces of 
cambric and linen for robes, and entire 
sets of embroidery for the ornamentation 
thereof, they not unfrequently “shelled 
out” to the tune of five pounds apiece. 
One or two, in the hopeless state of mas- 
culine incapacity to which the absence of 
better halves had reduced them, presented 
similar sums in a lump to the parents of 
the fortunate infant. 

Although the number of men assembled 
with their lives literally in their hands, 
exceeded the sum total of souls in the 
cure of many a parish priest at home, a 
generous government was relieved on tech- 
nical grounds of the necessity of making 
spiritual provision for their wants. 

But, in spite of that, the christening was 
a ceremony of singular interest, the minister 
of the Dutch Church having undertaken 
the duty of making a Christian of the 
daughter of the regiment, which task he 
performed, as he did many other voluntarily 
assumed ones, in a manner to secure the 
gratitude and respect of all concerned. 

It is true that his method of conducting 
the ceremony was not quite in accordance 
with English ideas; but his choosing to 
perform it on the open veldt, rather than 
in the quaint little Dutch church, had an 
impressiveness of its own which appeared 
to be thoroughly felt by his congregation. 
The midday sun poured its fiercest rays on 
the heads of the assembled group, in per- 
petual strife with the keen penetrating 
wind that blows for weeks together across 
these arid plains, affording a contrast which 
forms one of the most obnoxious peculiarities 
of this climate. In the midst was the 
minister, clad in the black gown of the 
Presbyterian Church, surrounded by a little 
ring of red-coats sparsely interspersed with 
women. Behind the soldiers gathered a 
few knots of Kafirs, their well-knit figures 
contrasting with the stumpy shapes of the 
Hottentot ladies, who, drawn from their 
usual avocation of pounding to shreds the 
linen of such of the garrison as “ put their 





washing out,” fluttered in gay cotton 
dresses and some bonnets on the outskirts 
of the crowd. 

In the distance a Zulu soldier in the full 
uniform of his war-feathers, with his sheaf 
of assegais, might be seen returning from 
a wedding, stepping lightly over the dry 
grass to the chant of his not unmusical 
“Umph, umph, umph.” From the flat- 
topped hills, which with their thick mimosa- 
bush enclosed us as in a basin, could be 
heard the incessant hoarse bark of an old 
baboon, firmly believed by Tommy Atkins 
to visit the camp and shake the tent-ropes 
of a night. 

Behind us lay the little township with 
its white houses twinkling in the heat. 
The clustering peach-trees seemed to lay 
their soft pink blossoms against the blue 
hills, to which distance lent an enchant- 
ment that totally disappeared on a closer 
acquaintance ; and the pomegranate hedges, 
pushing their scarlet tassels from between 
their glossy leaves, marked out the streets, 
many of which to this day exist only on 
the map in the land-rost’s office. 

Nothing could have exceeded the almost 
severe simplicity of the service. A prayer 
or two, a few drops of water sprinkled on 
the little face, and the ceremony was con- 
cluded, and the congregation free to betake 
themselves to the more mundane obser- 
vances proper to such an occasion. 

The precise nature of these festivities 
never transpired beyond the select circle 
which was invited to partake of them, but 
sounds of revelry found their way to the 
camp up to a late hour, and it was rumoured 
that the evening wound up with dancing 
to the accompaniment of a piano, which a 
confiding Hollander had been beguiled into 
lending for the occasion. Even the Kafirs 
came in for their share of the good things, 
for the soldiers always gave them a ready 
welcome and a bit of “scoff” (food); and on 
such a night it is to be feared that the 
stringent rules as to supplying natives with 
drink were transgressed, to the. extent of 
giving the black man a glass of grog in 
exchange for one of his quaint war-dances. 

As we rode home beneath the saffron- 
tinted sky, watching the grass-fires spring- 
ing up amongst the hills, the last shouts of 
the wedding-feast at a neighbouring kraal 
mingled with the chorus of the guests at 
the christening-banquet. That there is a 
possibility of much more kindly feeling 
springing up between the English and the 
Kafirs than can ever subsist between us 
and the Boers, is a fact which those on 
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the spot have been always prepared to 
recognise. Recent events have gone far to 
prove that there is a manly dignity in the 
Kafir, which might be the basis of a much 
more enduring alliance than is ever likely 
to exist between the English and the 
morose and treacherous Boer. 





A VERY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


Forty years ago the village of Slopping- 
ton lay far away from the great highways of 
inter-communication. Besideitschurchit had 
then three other public institutions. These 
were the stocks, the pound, and the parish- 
school, which were all grouped together 
on the common, hard-by the gable of the 
village inn. Upon this gable, directly over 
the stocks and the pound, a great board 
was fixed, whereon was painted in huge 
letters, “ Accomerdashun for man and 
hoss,” which, from its position, looked like 
an invitation to the equestrian traveller to 
put his horse in the pound and himself in 
the stocks. 

The school-room was a square brick 
building one storey high. The door was 
in the centre of one gable, and the fire- 
place in the centre of the other. There 
was only one small window in each of 
the side-walls, and these were fixed high 
up under the overhanging eaves, which 
effectually subdued what little light they 
admitted. The walls inside were covered 
with cobwebs, grease, and inkstains, inter- 
spersed with irregularly-shaped diagrams 
illustrating the nature of the mud deposits 
in the neighbourhood. The floor was 
of brick, except where the bricks were 
gone, and there it was earthen. There 
was one dual-sided desk, made like the 
high-pitched roof of a house, with loose 
forms placed along under the eaves on 
both sides, the occupants of which could 
conveniently torment each other under- 
neath while they watched and’ enjoyed 
the effects over the top. There was also 
an old broken cupboard, containing some 
Bibles, letter-cards, and broken slates. The 
only row of pegs on the whole premises 
was fixed on the wall just over the one 
form which was immoveable, where, on a 
wet day, the pupils sitting beneath received 
down their backs the moisture dripping 
from their own or another’s garments. The 
master’s seat, like the desk, was of a dual 
nature, upon which he either mended 
shoes or repaired baskets. It was made 
with five legs, and stood about a foot high 
on a raised platform near the fire-place. 





In one corner of the room was a lot of old 
boots; in the other, a quantity of osiers 
and baskets out of repair. There were no 
easels, and only one black-board, which 
was used as a blower to prevent the 
chimney from smoking. 

The Sloppington school was an endowed 
one, worth about ten pounds per annum to 
the master, whose appointment was vested 
in the ratepayers of the parish. Their 
choice was always regulated by two prin- 
ciples. First, the lessening of the poor- 
rate ; second, the preventing the children 
of their labourers from acquiring a better 
education than their own. The election 
of the present master fully carried out 
both these conditions ; for, at the time of 
his appointment, he, his wife, and seven 
children were all on the parish rates; and 
his acquirements were such as to guarantee 
the carrying out of the second condition 
as effectually as the first. His name was 
Obadiah Claxton—we always called him 
“Dobb.” He was a small active man with 
a bald head, a lame leg, and a nose of the 
kind called “ bottle.” 

When the school-door was opened on a 
Monday morning, “ Dobb” would stand 
by it and take the pence of the pupils 
like a penny-showman. Those who paid 
passed in, and those who did not kept 
out. The school was not opened with 
prayer unless the pupils were more than 
ordinarily troublesome, at which times the 
master would use a form of prayer which 
could not be called strictly pious. 

Looking out from the green osiers he 
was using, he would give the word: 
“ Books and slates.” Instantly the whole 
school would rise en masse, and make a 
grand charge on the old cupboard. Then 
there were wars and rumours of wars for a 
space. After which the victors appeared 
flushed and hot, carrying off the spoil in 
triumph to their seats. Happy and proud 
was he who had spoiled the enemy and 
secured a decent Bible or a whole slate. 

There were but two classes in the school ; 
those who could read, and those who could 
not. The only reading-book was the Bible. 
The other class had letter-cards. 

As soon as we were all seated again on 
that Monday morning, of which I have still 
a distinct remembrance, ‘‘ Dobb” gave the 
command: “Twenty-first of Luke.” We 
turned to the chapter indicated. It was 
the custom to read one verse each, round 
and round the class, till the chapter was 
finished, which mostly concluded the so- 
ealled reading-lesson. 
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There were just ten of us in the class 
on this morning. We speedily found the 
verses which would fall to us individually, 
and at once began the half-hour’s pre- 
liminary study, which, at intervals, we 
enlivened by sundry games, such as ‘“ Fox 
and Geese,” ‘Nine Holes,” and two or 
three interesting fights under the accom- 
modating desk at which we sat. The 
juniors, too, to the best of their ability 
and opportunities, endeavoured to amuse 
themselves, and succeeded pretty well, 
although at uncertain intervals they were 
somewhat disturbed by the master flinging 
balls of shoemaker’s wax, old boots, and 
blacking-brushes at them. 

At length we were called up to read, 
but, remembering certain accidents which 
had happened to us in times past, we kept 
at a respectful distance. 

Even with a master like “‘Dobb,” the 
best thing for a pupil was to know his 
task, yet a pretended knowledge of it was 
almost as effectual in satisfying him; for, 
if the reader kept the sound a-going, he 
did not allow himself to become over- 
anxious about the sense. 

“ Now then,” said the master; and the 
first boy, pitching his voice as high as 
he could without shrieking, bolted right 
through the whole verse allotted to him, 
without the slightest pause or modulation, 
as straight as a yard of tape. The second 
boy followed suit about a semitone lower. 
The third, being unfortunately troubled with 
an idea that the book which was open in his 
hands was there for the purpose of his 
reading what it contained, began spelling 
a word which he did not know, when, 
instantly, an osier, which at that moment 
was describing a very eccentric orbit, gave 
him a slap in the face, wiped his book 
out of his hand, and sent it flying right 
across the room till it fell and quashed a 
miniature house that the juniors had just 
constructed with their letter-cards. The 
fourth, regardless of the fate of the third, 
fell into the same error, and met with a 
similar fate. Then these two boys, one 
after the other, immediately started in 
pursuit of their books, and, having effected a 
speedy recapture, returned unconcernedly to 
their places. The rest of the boys, having 
backed themselves out of the reach of the 
longest osier, managed to make a bolt 
through their verses in comparative safety. 
The first boy’s turn again came round. 
He had to read the eleventh verse, which 
he rendered something like, “ And there 
shall be earthquakers in drivers’ places 





and famous pistols, and a fair full of sights 
and great singings shall there be in heaven.” 
As far as I can now remember, the rest 
of the chapter was finished without further 
notable accident or incident. The moment 
the last word of the last verse was said, 
without waiting for word or sign from the 
master, we closed our Bibles with a bang, 
five of us leapt on the backs of the other 
five, and, marching thus round by the old 
cupboard, into which we shied our books, 
we passed in orderly procession to our 
places at the desk. 

There was neither time-table nor time- 
piece in the Sloppington school. When 
once a lesson was begun, its duration 
was never regulated by time nor by the 
quantity of matter it contained, but by 
the stage of the work upon which the 
master was engaged at the time. The 
finishing of a basket or a skep was the 
signal for the finishing of a lesson. The 
master, after having welted a boot or a 
shoe, would rise abruptly, and do the 
same to some of his pupils; then he would 
set himself a fresh job, and his scholars a 
new lesson at the same time. When the 
sun shone we all knew when it was twelve 
o'clock, for then the shadow of the school- 
room pointed straight into the front door 
of the “Blew Bore.” When, however, the 
sun did not shine, our sole guide was the 
master’s stomach, which frequently struck 
twelve as early as half-past eleven. The 
school charter made no mention of arith- 
metic, therefore it was considered as a work 
of supererogation; which, notwithstanding, 
the master did not object to teach for a 
consideration, either in money or in kind, 
at the discretion of the parents. This use- 
ful branch of learning was taught in this 
way: each boy purchased a Walkinghame’s 
arithmetic to work out of, and the master 
assisted him to the best of his ability by 
providing the key to it, and by letting it 
lie about, so that the pupil could con- 
veniently copy the answers out of it on the 
sly. The master, on the one hand, was all 
the time well aware that he himself was 
quite ignorant of their doing so; and the 
pupil, on the other hand, was quite as 
consciously unconscious of the same fact. 
Each scholar worked independently of all 
the others. Notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, there were three or four good arith- 
meticians in the school, the credit of which, 
though wholly due to themselves, was 
generally given to the master, who was far 
too magnanimous to depreciate the sagacity 
of his admirers. Each scholar worked or 
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copied a sum on his slate, and then took it 
up to the master, who would immediately 
assume, what we used to call, his “cipher- 
ing face,” and examine it, and after much 
pretended testing, pronounce it correct. 
The pupil would then copy it carefully into 
an expensive book, and ornament it with 
red, black, and blue lines, and tremendous 
flourishes. 

Writing was the best-taught subject in 
the school. The master was a tolerable 
writer, and prided himself much upon 
his proficiency in that art. It was always 
worth half a pint of beer to any man, 
who, in his presence, would pretend not 
to know it from copper-plate. The juniors 
learned to write on slates from copy- 
slips pasted on thick pieces of wood, 
which, also, they used to rap each other’s 
knuckles, or fling at anyone that aggre 
vated them from a distance. As they 
had no desk to sit at, and as it was 
not very easy to hold both the copy- 
slip and the slate at the same time, they 
used to make their seats into desks, and 
kneel down to do their writing at them. 
The seniors wrote in copy-books supplied 
by the master, who set the copies in them. 
“ Dobb ” was not a good speller, so far at 
least as regards words. Some of the copies, 
which he used to set us, I can still remember : 

Menny men of menny minds. 

Menny birds of menny kinds. 

Menny winders menny blinds. 
Procraster Nation is the theif of time. 
Ware snails creap they lave slime. 
Do good to them what hate you. 
Fare God honner the King. 

Love your naybors ass yourself, 

Respecting ‘‘ Dobb’s” knowledge of geo- 
graphy, I will merely quote the heading of 
one of his poems—he was parish poet as 
well as parish schoolmaster—as an indica- 
tion of its extent: “Tom Straddlechink’s 
fair well to old England on his leaving 
Sloppington to go into the Fens.” 

In conclusion I will quote a couple of 
the master’s poems as evidences of the kind 
of culture he possessed : 

“The reason why there wos sich a upset 
in our parish when Farmer Stubblechin’s 
old clay Barn blowed over: 

‘*Their wos a man in our town, 

And in a high wind, his barn blew down; 
And the naybores awl, both good and bad, 
They ran to help, and they worked like mad. 
But the farmer gave them aw] smor! beer, 
As made them feel oncommon queer. 

And, sich a pannick they got in, 

They had to bolt away agin ! 

Sich pain and trubble never wos known 
Among the folks of our town, 


As when that old clay barn of Farmer Stubblechin’s 
blowed down.” 





“‘Eppertaff on my Little Boy Thomas 
as died on 30th June 1836: 
**Oh ! crewel Deth how could you dut ! 
How could you be so bold, 


As to stick your dart, rite through the hart, 
Of a dare little two-year-old !!” 





IN AN APPLE-ORCHARD. 
A STORY. 


THE house stands somewhere between 
Plymouth and Modbury, a good distance 
from the high road, from which it is ap- 
proached by a tall-hedged lawn. 

Apple-orchards surround it on all sides ; 
wildly luxuriant orchards, in which every 
kind of apple for which Devonshire is 
famous is to be found. There are a few 
quince and pear-trees interspersed among 
the apple-trees in what is called the home 
orchard, on account of the trees in it 
encroaching more closely upon the house 
than in either of the others. But in the 
time of blossom the rose-colours and 
pinks of every shade put the snowy 
bloom of pear and quince entirely into 
the minority. 

There is a court-yard in front of the 
house ; a fine square court-yard, with a 
pond in the middle of it, with a willow 
weeping over its border. The stables and 
coach-house are on one side of this; the 
dairy and hen-houses are on the other ; and 
opposite the house, at the extreme end of 
the yard, are the cow-houses and pig-styes. 

There is always a great stir of life and 
animation in this yard. The hens seem to 
cackle with louder complacency ; the pigs 
give vent to more sonorous grunts of con- 
tent ; the gobbling turkey-cock, and quack- 
ing geese and ducks, lift up their respective 
voices with more animation on this prosper- 
ous farmstead than they do on neighbouring 
lands. Everything is scrupulously clean and 
bright, from the deep red-brick pavement 
which runs along in front of the house to the 
wooden cattle-troughs at the further end 
of the yard. In winter carefully-trained 
holly-bushes, a pyrocanthus, and a scarlet 
japonica give the desirable tone of colour 
to the front of the house. In spring the 
delicate apple-blossoms make the sweet air 
blush, and in summer there are masses of 
myrtle and clematis, of jasmine and cluster- 
roses, clinging about the eaves, and mingling 
their white and crimson and buff hues 
together in delicious harmony. 

The place is known as the Little Firs, 
farm and house, and it has been held by 
the Ainslie family for several generations 
of Squire Ffolett. The present holder of 
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the farm is a young fellow of about twenty- 
seven, who wisely follows in the economical 
footsteps of his forefathers in most respects, 
but departs from the path they trod in peace 
and prosperity in the matter of hunting. 

“ No tenant farmer, who gets his whole 
living out of the land, has time to go gal- 
loping about after dogs and foxes; leave 
that to the gentry, who'd be up to worse 
mischief perhaps if they weren’t trampling 
over the crops, and trying to spoil the 
hedges and break their own necks,” his 
mother, who lives with Richard Ainslie, 
and keeps the house with zeal and discre- 
tion, tells him. But Richard, though he 
reveres her opinion, disregards it on this 
one point. He always has good horses in 
his stable, and his seat and hands are not 
at all inferior to those of the gallant old 
master of the hounds, Squire Ffolett himself. 
Moreover, though Richard Ainslie has 
cornered the field more than once, and is 
never known to be in a bad place, it is not 
after the hounds and the fox only that he 
rides so unremittingly and well. 

The apple-blossoms are in their fullest 
glory just now, and old Mrs. Ainslie, sitting 
in her comfortable highly polished-up par- 
lour at the end of the house, catches sight 
of dozens of the primest trees hung with 
sheets of rosy bloom. Her soul is glad 
within her this morning, for several reasons. 
Unless high winds and destructive rains 
come to blur it, the cider prospect is a 
fairer one than ever this year, and the 
Little Firs cider always commands a high 
price in the market. This is one great 
cause of gratification. Another is that her 
favourite young friend, Janie Welbyn, has 
come to spend the whole day with her. 
And yet another exists in the conscious- 
ness that she has a new cap just out from 
Plymouth, which will presently surmount 
her own kind, clear-eyed, soft-complexioned 
face most becomingly. Lastly, she is not 
indifferent to the fact that the chickens 
now being basted carefully at the kitchen- 
fire for the one o’clock dinner are bouncing 
birds, weighing five pounds apiece, being 
of a most successfully mixed race which she 
has carefully bred herself. 

Presently she hears voices outside the 
window, and her face brightens as she looks 
up and sees her well-grown son walking 
along under the glowing apple-trees by 
the side of a trim-figured hazel-eyed girl, 
whose dress of striped galatea is moulded 
as accurately to her rounded form by her 
own deft fingers as if it had been the work 
of a Regent Street milliner. 





“They're a handsome couple, and glad 
shall I be the day I hear it’s settled that 
they are to be married,” Mrs. Ainslie thinks 
as her eyes follow them ; for it is one of 
the pet schemes of her honest active brain 
that Janie shall succeed her as queen of 
the Little Firs farm-house. 

“ There’s no pinching, nor wasting, nor 
idleness in the Welbyns’ house,” she is ~ 
telling herself in a self-congratulatory 
spirit, when her reflections on this agree- 
able point are cut short by the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs clattering over the stones in 
the court-yard, and of a bright bell-like 
voice ringing out a demand to know “If 
Mr. and Mrs. Ainslie are at home?” 
The old mother’s face grows curiously per- 
plexed and flushed as these sounds greet 
her ears, for the voice is the voice of Miss 
Ffolett, the squire’s daughter, and intuition 
teaches Mrs. Ainslie that Miss Ffolett’s 
visits bode no good to her son. 

But she cannot retain a touch of vexation 
in heart or manner when the room door is 
swung open and Miss Ffolett comes bound- 
ing in, sweet and full of life as are all the 
spring influences around her, and beautiful 
with the beauty of youth and high-breed- 
ing and gentlest courtesy. She is in her 
hat and habit—she is rarely seen out of 
these garments until nightfall, indeed— 
and as she advances, her slender willowy 
figure clearly outlined, her sapphire-blue 
eyes sparkling with high health and intelli- 
gence, her fair face bright and clear in hue 
as a monthly rose, Mrs. Ainslie feels that 
her Dick would be blind indeed if he did 
not see something in her that thrilled him 
more than Janie’s more substantial charms 
will ever have the power to do. 

“T come with a message from papa,” 
says this dazzling young Diana, shaking 
the old lady’s hand heartily. ‘“ He hasn’t 
given a tenant’s ball since the year I was 
born, and now he’s going to give one on 
my coming of age—the third of next 
month, you know. I would come and give 
the invitation to Dick and you myself, and 
I'll tell you what I’m going to wear, and 
all about it; but I must see Dick too, 
please Mrs. Ainslie, about the brown colt. 
I know I’m to have another horse given 
me on my birthday, and of all things I 
would like Dick’s brown colt; but he 
mustn’t tell, and you mustn’t either, that 
I’ve said anything about it, for I’m supposed 
not to know.” 

She laughs delightedly as she says this, 
and Mrs. Ainslie is beginning to say how 
she is sure that the squire would give this 
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apple of his eye all that her fancy desires, 
when Belle Ffolett catches sight of the 
couple out in the orchard. 

‘““Who’s that with Dick?” she asks, 
quickly advancing to the casement and 
opening it. ‘“ What a pretty picture they 
make under the apple-trees. No! don’t 
call them, I like to look at them. I wish 
I could sketch.” 

“It’s Janie Welbyn, Miss Belle,” Mrs. 
Ainslie says,;coming and standing by 
the side of her young visitor. ‘Don’t 
you remember her? She’s grown away a 
fine girl since she’s been at school in 
Plymouth.” 

“And is Dick going to marry her?” 
Miss Ffolett asks with quick interest. 
“Yes, I know her again now; isn’t she 
pretty? Ill tap to them, and make them 
look foolish;” and she taps with her whip 
on the window-pane, and rings out a clear 
merry ‘“Good-morning, Dick!” without 
hesitation. 

Janie looks round from under the green 
leaves and pink blossoms happily and 
undisturbedly as Eve might have looked 
in Paradise. “It’s Miss Ffolett,” she 
says simply. “Oh! isn’t she pretty, 
Dick?” and in her absorbing admiration 
for the pretty young lady of the land, the 
girl does not see the nervous agony of con- 
fused embarrassment which seems about 
to overwhelm Dick. Even if she saw it 
she would not understand it. For Miss 
Ffolett is “the squire’s daughter,” a 
young lady who spends her glittering 
life in dining and dancing, and picnicing 
and hunting, and playing lawn-tennis, and 
simple-minded Janie has no understanding 
of the “desire of the moth for the star.” 

“Come in, both of you,” cries Belle, 
with the gracious peremptoriness that is in 
her manner to all alike, from peasants to 
princes; “come in, and hear my news.” 
And the pair obey her; the girl glad to go 
and be questioned and shaken hands with 
by “dear Miss Belle again,” and the man 
sick unto death nearly at being so near to 
her, with such an impassable gulf between 
them. 

“Shall I congratulate them?” Belle 
asks hurriedly, as the young people pass 
out of sight on their way round to the 
entrance door, and Mrs. Ainslie shakes her 
head and says: 

“Dick hasn’t spoken yet, Miss Belle, 
but I know what her answer will be. Bless 
the child, she worships the ground he 
walks on, and she'll make him a good 
wife ; no wastings and no pinchings for 





the Welbyns’; they’re all- through of a 
piece. I couldn't abide a coverslut to 
come here in my place.” 

“]T think I should like the man to wor- 
ship the ground I trod on,”-Belle says; 
and just then Dick and Janie come into 
the room, and Miss Ffolett proceeds to 
tell them about her birthday ball, and to 
ask about the brown colt without delay. 

Have him? Of course she shall have 
him ; there isn’t a question about that. 

Dick’s eyes dance with pleasure at the 
thought of seeing her on the colt he has 
bred so cleverly and nurtured so tenderly. 
His soul burns with the ardour of his 
desire to give her the colt, but he does 
not dare to do this. He almost winces 
as he thinks of the surprise that would 
flash from her bright blue eyes if he pro- 
posed such a thing, and he almost hears 
the sternly grave tones in which the squire 
would refuse the offering for his daughter. 

“T had him out in the low meadow, and 
took him over some timber this morning, 
and if I'd had a cup of water in my hand 
there wouldn’t have been a drop spilt. 
He’s as clever at his fences already as his 
mother, Bayleaf, was, and you know what 
she was, Miss Ffolett; you've seen her 
many a time.” 

“Yes, and you rode her so splendidly,” 
the young lady says, frankly compliment- 
ing him, without a thought of the way in 
which her words make the blood leap 
along his veins. ‘I should like to see the 
colt, Dick.” 

“Tl bring him out,” the young farmer 
says promptly ; but Belle says: 

“No, no, I'll go to the stable and. look 
at him ; and, mind, not a word to papa or 
to anyone about my having asked about 
him. They want to surprise me,” she 
laughs joyously, ‘‘so you must help me to 
keep the secret I’ve found out ; but if you 
hear of anyone from our house wanting 
to buy a horse, mind you offer the brown 
colt.” 

She is going out to the stable with 
Richard Ainslie as she says this, leaving 
Mrs. Ainslie and Janie in the parlour. 

“What a pretty girl Miss Belle has 
grown,” Janie bursts forth with enthu- 
siasm. ‘I saw her in Plymouth the other 
day, riding with her pa and Lord Charles 
Collingford, one of the gentlemen on board 
the admiral’s ship. They say in Plymouth 
that Lord Charles is after her.” 

“‘ Now, do they ?” Mrs. Ainslie responds 
fervently. With her whole heart would 
she rejoice to hear that every nobleman’s 
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heart in the-country was laid at Miss 
Ffolett’s feet. All the better for her son’s 
peace of mind, the old lady deems it, that 
fair Miss Belle should have many ardent 
and gallant and suitable adorers. Right 
glad will she be when one of these is 
chosen. ‘Then Dick’ll settle himself,” 
she thinks ; “settle himself with Janie.” 
The brown colt “is a picture,” and de- 
ports himself faultlessly. Miss Ffolett, 


standing by him in his stall, flings her arm. 


round his strong shiny neck, presses her 
fair cheek down on his satin skin, and 
vows that “‘ he, and no other, shall be her 
own dear horse.” Dick, standing about 
somewhere between the colt’s heels and 
the harness-room door, watches the group 
with curiously compounded feelings of 
pleasure and anguish. How good she is 
to look upon! How graciously she per- 
mits him to look upon her! How closely 
she seems to approach him in her liking, 
and sympathy, and interest in the colt! 
How far she is away from him in reality ! 

The young farmer hates his position, 
and despises himself for so hating it, as he 
stands watching her. It is useless for him 
to attempt to remind himself that the 
“rank is but the guinea stamp, the man’s 
the gowd for a’ that.” What's the use of 
the man being gold, if he is such a rough 
nugget that this lady’s eyes cannot per- 
ceive his value? Would that he had the 
rank—aye, and with it the thousand and 
one traits and characteristics, habits and 
manners, and tricks of bearing, that mark 
the difference between those who wear the 
rank from mere “men” such as himself. 
And while these thoughts go surging 
through his brain, she lifts her winsome 
proudly-gracious little face away from the 
brown colt’s near shoulder, and says : 

“T mustn’t selfishly give all my thoughts 
to the colt, Dick. Your mother tells me 
that Janie Welbyn and you 34 

She pauses abruptly. The man’s face 
is charged in a moment with such passion 
and such grief that she can say. no more. 

“ My mother shouldn’t trouble you with 
the nonsense she thinks about Janie and 
me, Miss Ffolett. Here, Jim,” he calls 
sharply to the stableman, “you haven't 
given the colt half the grooming he ought 
to have after the sweating I gave him this 
morning.” 

He goes into the harness-room, and 
comes back a moment or two after, with a 
couple of fine brushes in his hand. 

“Tl give the colt a rub down myself, 
Miss Ffolett,” he says, stripping off his 








coat, and turning to work with more than 
a groom’s ardour. He takes a savage satis- 
faction in showing himself at his roughest 
before her. His honour demands that he 
shall assume to be no more than he is, a 
working farmer, before this radiant, un- 
mercifully friendly young queen of his 
soul, who, standing by, says presently : 

“T always wish to do that for any horse 
Ilike. The darling ! look how he turns his 
nose to you, his dear fine quivering nos- 
trils. How can you help kissing him? I 
couldn’t.” 

“ Miss Belle, will you go in to mother ?” 
he asks despairingly. ‘She'll think so 
much of it if you go and praise up the colt 
to her, because Bayleaf was my father’s 
favourite mare, and mother thinks too much 
can’t be said for the colt.” 

He looks haggard and harassed, but 
Belle Ffolett takes no special note of his 
looks. She merely gives the colt a farewell 
pat, and then steps across the yard to the 
house, daintily tapping her pretty little 
Hungarian boots as she walks, thinking 
pleasantly of how much somebody will 
like to look at her when she is on that 
brown colt’s back. 

“Dear old Charlie!” she thinks; “I 
should be just as fond of him if he hadn’t 
a penny and wasn’t his brother’s heir.” 
Then, in spite of this asseveration, her 
spirit kindles within her at the prospect 
of being a marchioness, and she goes back 
into Mrs. Ainslie’s parlour with a lovelier 
light than ever beaming in her eyes, and 
something in her step that seems like 
jocund spring itself. 

Looking at the brightness and the light- 
ness, and remembering that the girl has 
just come from the stable where her son 
is, the old lady says to herself indignantly: 

“She’s no business to go on like this, 
flattering him, poor boy, with looking so 
happy because he’s got a colt she wants 
to buy! And all her pretty ways make 
Janie seem set and heavy-like; yet Janie’s 
the wife for him, and the wife -he’ll have, 
and this one will be no more to him than 
the crowned queen on her throne.” 

Belle lingers for a few minutes, babbling 
on in her happy unconsciousness, and then 
without giving a thought to young Ainslie’s 
protracted absence in the stable, she says 
good-bye to Mrs. Ainslie and Janie, mounts 
her horse, and rides away to luncheon at a 
big country house near Plymouth, where 
she is to meet many of her friends. To 
one of these, Lord Charles Collingford, she 
confides a little secret. 
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«You can have that brown colt, Charlie,” 
she says. “I have taken the trouble to 
find that out for you this morning. Young 
Ainslie, of Little Firs, bred her himself, so 
you can bring the colt in one hand, and 
demand me of papa with the other, on my 
birthday.” 

“T’ve told Occington, and prepared him 
for the worst he'll meet in you,” Lord 
Charles says, speaking of his brother, the 
marquis. Then the pair, who are not 
“engaged” before the world yet, but who 
are to be on Belle’s twenty-first birth- 
day, proceed to develope some of their 
own plans to one another, and to hope that 
Occington and papa will fall in with them. 

Meanwhile, the chickens, a trifle over 
done, for Dick found a tiresome lot of 
things to detain him in the stable, are 
served on the Little Firs farm-house table, 
and Janie surveys with secret grateful 
satisfaction the well-worn table silver and 
linen, the glittering glass and fine old 
Wedgewood service, that will all be hers 
if matters go on as she and Mrs. Ainslie, 
together with the gossip of the neighbour- 
hood, have arranged that they shall. 

The girl does not notice that Dick is 
suspiciously silent during dinner. It is 
the habit of her father and brothers, stolid 
farmers of a heavier type than Dick, to be 
silent during meals. Nor does it wound 
the vanity she has not, to find that Dick is 
alive and astir to get out over the farm after 
dinner. There is always a lot to do on 
the land, and it pleases her well that the 
man who is to be her master and keeper 
should be on the alert in looking after his 
own interests. But it does pain her a little, 
that when his mother leaves them alone 
for a few minutes before he goes out, that 
Dick prefers to study one of the Plymouth 
dailies instead of talking to her. 

“Is there much news in the papers, 
Dick ?” sheasks. Poor soul, if he answered 
her that the Kimberley Horse had joined 
issue with the Home Rulers, and that the 
whole party had taken a tourist’s ticket 
to Rome vid Afghanistan, she would not 
be much the wiser. But he is very literal. 

“ There’s nothing that you would care to 
hear, Janie.” 

“T like to hear the news,” she says, 
perking herself up. ‘One feels so silly if 
one never hears of anything that is going 
on away from our own place. What a lot 


Miss Belle must hear, to be sure ! all those 
gentlemen in the regiments and ships in 
Plymouth go out to .the squire’s to dine, 
some of them every day.” 





Dick has been religiously brought up, 
therefore he tries not to inwardly curse 
both services. 

“Well, I’m off,” he shouts, flinging the 
helpless paper away on his mother’s work- 
basket. “The land won’t look after itself, 
worse luck; good-bye, Janie, you'll be 
gone before I come in, I daresay.” 

“Not if youre in to tea,” she says 
modestly. 

“T’ll say good-bye at any rate. I never 
know what may keep me when I get on to 
the farm,” he says a little awkwardly, for 
her eyes are bent upon him with such a 
look of entreaty that he can hardly bear to 
refuse her outspoken request. And she is 
obliged to say good-bye, and to see him go 
away without his having given one word of 
the promise her heart is teaching her to 
hope for from him. 

She stays to tea with her old friend ; 
but the hours of the afternoon drag slowly, 
and the tea, to which Dick does not come 
in, is a very dull meal. The brightness 
that had been about everything in the 
morning in Janie’s eyes has vanished, and 
she almost feels disposed to quarrel with 
Fate for having made Miss Ffolett’s lot so 
much more brilliant than her own. 

By-and-by, as the sweet spring-tide even- 
ing shades are gathering, the girl takes 
leave of Dick’s mother, and starts on her 
homeward walk to her father’s farm. 

“ Strange of Dick not to come and walk 
along with you,” the old lady says as her 
favourite departs; “‘ but men who never 
neglect their business, even when they’re 
courting, make the best husbands.” 

And with these comforting words ringing 
in her ears, Janie is fain to leave without 
getting another gimpse of Dick. 

But he sees her pass out of the court- 
yard, and go on alone into the dying light, 
from his post of observation in the harness- 
room, whither he has retired to smoke and 
think. 

“She’s a nice good girl, but I can’t go 
home with her to-night,” he says to himself 
with asigh. “I couldn’t say anything to 
her to-night, not after seeing Miss Ffolett ; 
and I know mother thinks I ought to speak 
out to Janie, or have done with it.” 


It is the day before Belle Ffolett’s birth- 
day, and the squire has his otter-hounds 
out. Everybody who knows anything of 
either otter-hunting or the Ffoletts is here, 
for the pool to be drawn is the famous one 
on the Little Firs Farm property, down 
at the bottom of the home orchard, where 
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the river winds among the apple-trees in 
one of its most picturesque curves. 

It is one o’clock when they near this 
point—the best for the purpose of luncheon 
that they will reach for the day. So the 
hampers are taken out from the waggonette 
in which Mrs. Ffolett is driven discreetly 
to see the sport, and the squire’s friends, 
and every stranger who likes to do so, draw 
near to be regaled. 

Belle is here with her long otter-pole in 
her hand, in a dress and hat of grey serge 
which suit her to perfection, and by her 
side—always by her side—is Lord Charles 
Collingford, whom she addresses openly 
now as “Charlie,” and to whom it is 
generally understood she is engaged. 

“Where is Ainslie?” the squire asks 
aloud, as they settle to the serious work of 
the day, and leave a couple of wise old 
hounds to watch the hole from whence they 
know the otter will emerge by-and-by. 
“Where is Ainslie? it’s the first time he 
has not been out with us for two years. 
He must come and drink my daughter's 
health with the rest; his family are the 
oldest tenants on the property,” he adds 
in an explanatory tone to the Marquis of 
Occington, who is down here to give his 
approval of his brother’s choice in the 
most unmistakable way on the morrow. 
Bonnie pretty Belle is going to be a very 
great lady; but she feels a heartier pleasure 
this day in showing her father’s tenants 
and friends how her father’s daughter is 
appreciated, than she will ever feel in her 
more dazzling triumphsin society by-and-by. 

“One of you young fellows run up to 
the house and bring Ainslie down,” the 
squire shouts; and good-natured Charles 
Collingford jumps up and declares he will 
fetch him out. 

“ And I'll come with you,” Belle says. 
“ And have a look at the brown colt,” she 
adds in a whisper. And the handsome pair 
suit the action to the word, and walk 
away through the orchard to the house to 
fetch out Ainslie, and to look at the 
colt. 

But Dick is not at home to-day. His 
mother thinks he had business in Ply- 
mouth. At any rate, he went away early 
this morning on the brown colt. 

“And -is it settled with pretty Janie 
Welbyn yet?” Belle asks, standing up 
proudly by the side of the young lord, her 
lover, who is so soon to take her away 
from her own people. 

“Yes, thank God!” his mother says 
reverently ; ‘‘ Dick has made a wise choice, 





and will have one of the best and most 
prudent of girls for his wife.” 

“I’m so glad! and Lord Charles and I 
will go to their wedding; won't we, 
Charlie?” Belle says buoyantly, and then 
she whispers a few words to her betrothed, 
and he says : 

‘Will your son, Mrs. Ainslie, be kind 
enough to send the brown colt up to the 
squire’s to-morrow morning?” And then 
he laughs and adds gallantly: “He’s to 
be the first present my future wife will 
deign to accept from me, Mrs. Ainslie, so 
I’m anxious to secure him—at your son’s 
price, of course.” 

Mrs. Ainslie makes the handsome, jolly- 
looking young naval nobleman one of her 
daintiest mixtures of bow and _ curtsy; 
and he goes back presently to the group 
by the river-side with Belle, declaring 
himself to be quite enraptured with the: 
Ainslies and their surroundings. 

“Tf I were a girl, I should fall in love 
with that fine young fellow and this old- 
picture holm,” he says jollily. “ Belle, 
why haven’t you found a pretty girl for 
him to marry? You neglect your duty. 
Upon my word, I shall have to brush you 
up, and make you keep your eyes open 
when I take you to our place ;” and then 
he calls his brother to his aid, and they 
both begin chaffing her charmingly about 
her future duties as queen regnant of the 
house of Occington. 

“Mr. Ainslie has found a pretty girl 
for himself,” Belle chimes in. ‘“ Papa, you 
ought to arrange that your two old tenants’ 
children should be married on the same 
day as your own daughter ; I should like 
it of all things, for the brown colt (he is 
mine now, isn’t he, Charlie ?) will always 
be a bond between Dick Ainslie and me.” 

‘“* My daughter can’t forget the ways of 
her childhood, you see,” the squire says 
smilingly to Lord Occington; and he 
replies : 

“A pity she should, as they’re such 
pretty ways. I think Charlie’s one of the 
luckiest fellows in the world, and——” 

There is a cry that the otter has come 
out and gone down stream at this juncture, 
and the whole party throw off their lun- 
cheon lethargy and prepare to follow him. 
He is a wary old dog-otter, conversant with 
every twist and turn of the river, and with 
every hole in the bed of it accurately 
mapped out in his head. He gives them a 
lively lead for half an hour, and then, just 
as he is twisting himself round the trunk 
of a tree that seems to spring out of a stone 
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by the river’s edge, Dick Ainslie suddenly 
appears and tails him! 

He is an old dog-otter, sorely hunted and 
savage, and he turns and rends the hand 
that has checked his career. 

“ Bitten you in the thumb, has he, 
Dick?” Miss Ffolett says, eagerly coming 
forward ; “let me bind it up! Oh! is it 
nothing ? I’m so glad; I was afraid he had 
hurt you.” 

“Will you have his skin as a foot- 
warmer, Miss Ffolett?” Ainslie asks. 
“Do. You will, won't you?” and he 
swings the otter, who is dead now, round 
him, and clears a circle as he speaks. 

“ Young Ainslie will jump into the river 
and get bitten by hunted beasts once too 
often,” two or three of young Ainslie’s 
friends say to one another, as they jog 
home after the otter-hunt is over. ‘“There’s 
something queer in his family. His grand- 
father hung himself after the best year he 
ever had on the land.” 

“Hung himself in the home-orchard, 
didn’t he? I don’t know that I’ve heard 
rightly tell, but they say the Ainslies in 
every other generation come to a bad end.” 

** Dick’s end will be to marry Miss Janie 
Welbyn, and that won’t be so bad for him,” 
they laugh ; and while they are settling 
his fate thus comfortably, Dick stands in 
the apple-orchard alone. 

“There’s the spot,” he says to himself. 
“They cut the tree down, and dug up the 
mould around it, but there’s the spot where 
poor old grandad did for himself. That 
was a dark night’s work. I wonder dear 
little Janie can think of me, and be willing 
to come toa place with the stain of self- 
drawn blood on it.” 

Before he goes to bed this night Dick 
makes his mother very happy. 

“T shall settle it with Janie at. Miss 
Ffolett’s ball to-morrow night, mother,” he 
says. 

“And get married before harvest, Dick,” 
she says earnestly, ‘“ Lor! what a help 
Janie will be to me at that time.” 

It is a very brilliant affair this birthday- 
ball of Belle Ffolett’s. In the first glow 
of her happiness, her engagement openly 
acknowledged and approved of by the 
heads of both houses, the girl feels as if 
she could not do enough to make her fellow- 
creatures glad and happy too. 

Another young engaged couple are here 
also, and on these Belle Ffolett’s interest is 
soon concentrated. Richard Ainslie and 
Janie Welbyn “have made it up between 
themselves,” and blushing Janie is hardly 





second to Miss Ffolett this night in the 
intensity of her satisfaction at having won 
the love she prizes. 

“You must be married the same day I 
am—the third of August,” Miss Ffolett says 
to Dick in the pauses of the quadrille she 
is dancing with him; ‘and I shall ask 
Janie to accept her wedding-dress from me, 
and it shall be made by my own dress- 
maker. What a pretty wife you'll have, 
Dick—the very prettiest girl about here ; 
won't you be proud of her?” 

Dick looks a little wildly at her, but 
says nothing, and Belle goes on: 

“Lord Charles thinks the colt perfec- 
tion. We're going to call him Golden 
Pippin, after your famous apples, and I 
hope to be often down here in the hunting 
season after I’m married, and then you'll 
see him.” 

Golden Pippin! It is not an auspicious 
name to mention to an Ainslie, for it was 
on one of their famous golden pippin 
trees that the grandfather of this present 
man hanged himself. But Belle has either 
never heard of this fact, or it has entirely 
escaped her memory. 

**Now look here!” says Miss Ffolett : 
“if Janie and your mother agree to it, will 
you be married when Lord Charles and I 
are, Dick?” 

“Yes, Miss Ffolett ; as well then as any 
time,” he says hopelessly, and she looks at 
him in surprise and asks : 

“Ts it too long off a date? it’s only two 
months from to-day, you know—the third 
of August. I shall go and tell Janie it is 
fixed.” 

Presently the two brides-elect are hold- 
ing sweet converse together in a corner of 
the room. 

* Are you very fond of him?” Belle is 
asking. “I’m sure you are, and he and 
you will be such a dear, nice, happy 
couple ; I shall like to feel that two other 
people are just as happy as ourselves down 
here the day Lord Charles and I are 
married. It will be another bond between 
us. I look upon the brown colt as one 
already.” 

The next morning Richard Ainslie 
receives a cheque from Lord Charles 
Collingford for the brown colt, which is 
about three times as much as he would 
have asked if he could have been per- 
suaded to name a price. He does not say 
anything to his mother about it, but takes 
it into the home-orchard and tears it into 
little bits as he stands meditatively under 
a tree. 
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Then he goes about his daily work. The 
wedding-day is definitely fixed for the third 
of August, and preparations for the recep- 
tion of the young wife at the Little Firs 
farm-house proceed apace under old Mrs. 
Ainslie’s able management. Janie will 
find everything in the most perfect order, 
and the admirable manner in which she 
has been brought up justifies Mrs. Ainslie’s 
most sanguine anticipations of happiness 
resulting from the match. 

But Dick does not seem happy. The 
third of August is a golden summer day, 
and numbers of people from the adjacent 
villages are assembled about the entrance 
to the churchyard to see the two weddings 
about which so much talk has been made. 
Miss Ffolett’s long train of friends have 
arrived, and now Miss Ffolett, leaning on 
her father’s arm, walks up the little path- 
way through the churchyard, and looks 
round eagerly for the other bridal party. 
As she advances to the altar-railings, and 
the service which is to unite her to Lord 
Charles Collingford begins, the Welbyns 
bring their daughter in, and two or three 
scouts are sent off to seewhat makes Richard 
Ainslie a laggard in love this morning. 

His mother is waiting for him in the old 
oak parlour, looking happier than she has 
looked since her husband’s death. Her 
plain coloured silk dress and bonnet suit 
her well; Miss Ffolett has chosen them as 
well as Janie’s dress. 

Where can Dick be? The friendly 
messengers come in breathlessly from the 
church where his bride is awaiting him. 
And there is a search made, gleefully 
enough at first, anxiously after a few 
minutes. 

Then they find him. 

There in the home-orchard, near to that 
same spot where her husband’s father had 
died by his own hand, the poor mother 
sees Dick, her son, lying in his wedding 
clothes, senseless, cold, dead. 

They find no marks of violence about 
him ; his face is peaceful enough, poor fellow, 
now ; and the doctor who is hastily called 
in declares it to be “heart disease,” and 
no word is said to the bereft mother and 
the poor little girl who loved him so well, 
of the fatally condemning little bottle 
which they find empty in a tuft of grass 
close by. 

“Tt is so sad,” Lady Charles Collingford 
says when she is down for the hunting- 
season the year of her marriage, as she rides 
Golden Pippin surpassingly well after her 
father’s hounds over the Little Firs Farm ; 





“he was such a nice young fellow, such a 
friend of mine, and so happy in the prospect 
of being poor Janie’s husband; it almost 
makes me shudder, to pass by this apple- 
orchard now after such a tragedy.” 

So he lives for six months at least in her 
memory. 
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BOOK II. 
CHAPTER VIII COUNTERWEAVING 

WHEN Mrs. Hamilton left her brother 
in the way recorded in the last chapter but 
one, she did a thing so unusual with her 
that more than one of the household 
wondered if anything were wrong. She 
asked the first person she met if her husband 
were in his study and alone, and, being 
answered in the affirmative, tapped at the 
door, and entered without waiting to be 
answered. 

Even Dr. Hamilton was taken by surprise ; 
though, having seen from the window 
Gareth’s arrival, he guessed his wife’s visit 
had something to do with that young man. 
Still, he changed colour slightly, and the 
papers in his hand fluttered as he looked 
up at her, saying: 

‘Well, Helen ?” 

*‘T wish to speak to you,” she answered, 
the colour coming and going in her face in 
a curious manner, her eyes bright and 
staring. ‘Gareth is upstairs, and has told 
me something which it is necessary you 
should hear. He says he is engaged to be 
married.” 

“Indeed!” The doctor’s eyebrows went 
up a little ; yet more as if surprise were the 
proper thing to show than as if he felt it. 
“Well, I am not sorry. It is time he 
settled down.” 

“You think so? Perhaps you will be 
glad when you hear the name of the person 
who has got hold of him. It is Dysart— 
a Miss Amy—Sybil—Dysart.” 

She said each word slowly, with her eyes 
riveted on her husband; but, if she had 
expected him to change colour or show any 
emotion, she was disappointed. Perhaps 
he had heard the news before. He met 
her gaze quite calmly and gravely. 

“A Miss Dysart? No, I do not know 
any reason why I should be particularly 
glad of that. Do you?” 

“DoI?” The poor woman was almost 
choking ; yet pride struggled feebly with 
her indignation, and the doctor’s equanimity 
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baffled her. ‘Do you dare to ask me such 
a question? Dr. Hamilton, I am going to 
ask you one instead. People about here 
call you a truthful, upright man, you know. 
That sounds strange between you and me; 
but I am asking you nothing about the 
past at present, and we are not young 
people now; you can have no object in 
lying to me. What connection is there 
between you and this girl, Amy Dysart? I 
have a right to put the question to you.” 

“You have a perfect right to do so,” 
said the doctor gravely. He had risen, but 
there was no anger in his face or manner 
at his wife’s insulting words; rather a 
certain quiet sadness, “and I will answer 
you with perfect candour. I would have 
done so long ago about the past, had you 
allowed me. There is no connection what- 
ever between me and Miss Dysart.” 

“None? You will tell me, perhaps, that 
you have no interest in her either.” 

“If you ask me, I shall, most certainly. 
She is a young person in whom I do not 
take the slightest interest.” 

The strained incredulous expression of 
his wife’s eyes had something painful in it. 
She wrung her hands together as she 
answered him. 

“You can say that! Oh! why degrade 
yourself so to deceive me? Do you think 
I did not follow you the day Belle Beverley 
was here, and hear you ask her the name of 
the village where this girl lives, and even 
see you jot it down in your note-book ?” 

“And if you did,” said the doctor, 
coming forward and speaking with a sudden 
warmth and energy which could hardly 
have failed to convince the most sceptical, 
“you have no right to assume that I 
am deceiving you. I did note down the 
address ; and what is more (as you do not 
seem to have followed me there), I went to 
it on the Tuesday after. For reasons of 
my own, into which it would be needlessly 
painful to us both to enter, I wished to find 
out whether Mrs. Beverley’s account of this 
young woman was correct.” 

“ And was it ?” 

“Not exactly. The girl comes of 
unimpeachable parentage, her father having 
been a man of some position, the cousin of 
a peer; and her mother a person of the 
rigidest virtue and respectability according 
to the common acceptation of those terms. 
If you will take my word for it, however, 
Mrs. Dysart is at heart one of the most 
vicious, scheming, and unprincipled of 
women ; and from what I gather I should 
think her daughter was likely to be the 





same. By an odd chance I happened to 
see Gareth himself walking with the young 
woman ; and I learnt even from the talk of 
the old country folks in the neighbourhood 
that she was a fast, flighty sort of young 
lady : and positively known to be engaged 
to the curate of the parish while “keeping 
company,” as their phrase is, with your 
brother. Apparently she has now jilted 
the curate; and a good thing for him! 
Helen, my dear, you wrong me entirely in 
this. I have no interest in the girl. I am 
sorry that Gareth has had anything to do 
with her. You are indignant at the idea 
of such a marriage, and you are in the right 
to be so. It would not be a good one for 
your brother ; nor for you, nor for me ; not 
wellinany sense. Trustmeforonce. We 
do not work together much in general; but 
if you will let me co-operate with you in 
this matter, I will promise to do so heartily. 
Gar had better marry even Belle Beverley 
than this girl; and—he is easily led. 
Don’t bully him, that’s all. Just treat the 
matter with ridicule, and ten to one it will 
die out of itself. His fancies are never very 
long-lasting.” 

Gareth had been left nearly half an hour 
alone, and had had time to get rather 
impatient of his solitude when his sister 
returned to him, looking quite her usual 
self again, and with no trace of illness or 
agitation in her appearance. 

“Forgive me for leaving you so long, 
dear,” she said, sitting down and taking up 
her work with her usual sedateness; “ but 
I felt so unwell—at least ”—correcting her- 
self with her usual truthfulness—“ I have 
been very much worried of late, and it has 
upset. me ; but I was kept longer than I 
meant to be.” 

“Don’t apologise,” said Gareth languidly. 
“T thought that you had fainted from the 
joy of hearing that I was about to reform, 
and “ranger” myself at last. You haven’t 
told me yet what you think of my news.” 

“ How am I to think of it except as a 
bad joke?” said Mrs. Hamilton coldly. 
“You are not in earnest, of course ?” 

“Upon my soul I am, most dismally 
so.” 
“Tt would be dismally so if you were. 
Do you really mean that you have been 
foolish enough to allow this young woman 
to entrap you?” 

“TI don’t know about the entrapping, and 
I'd rather you didn’t use that word, if you 
don’t mind,” said Gareth a little haughtily. 
“IT certainly mean that I have fallen in love 
with Miss Dysart, and have been accepted ; 
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and that, if her vicious old mother gives in, 
I mean to marry her.” 

‘Then let us hope the vicious old mother 
will do no such thing. I am glad to hear 
that she is at least more decent than her 
daughter. Pray what does the latter mean 
to do with her other lover ?” 

“Her other I really don’t know 
what you mean,” said Gareth, flushing 
slightly. He was well aware that he had 
said nothing about Lionel Ashleigh. 

“Don’t you?” said Mrs. Hamilton with 
a cold smile. ‘Then she is worse than I 
supposed. My dear Gareth, I am not good 
at hypocrisy. Your news didn’t surprise 
me, as I happen to have heard of this girl 
before. Young women who go on with 
men, as she seems to be in the habit of 
doing, are apt to get talked about. She 
has played fast and loose with one man 
already, and will probably do the same for 

ou.” 

“¢ She will do no such thing,” cried Gareth 
warmly. ‘“ My dear Helen, you don’t know 
Sybil. Why, she is the purest, sweetest ——” 

“Girl who ever went out to meet one 
man while she was engaged to another. 
There, there, Gareth, we understand all 
that sort of thing; so don’t let us argue 
over what, after all, is only a bit of senti- 
ment. This angel is not a gilded one, I 
suppose ? You would have said so if she 
were.” 

“She hasn’t a penny so far as I know,” 
said Gareth dryly. 

“Ah! And you owe more pennies 
already than you have or are likely to have; 
so, in any case, matrimony would be out of 
the question. Don’t let us go on with the 
subject. You'll dine here, of course, won’t 
you? The doctor will be glad to see you.” 

“ Thanks, no. You've made my visit so 
much too pleasant, that I don’t think I 
ought to prolong it. Frankly, Nell, I must 
own that I had expected——” 

“That, having allowed some artful 
woman to make a fool of you for the 
hundredth time in your life, I would assist 
her in your ruin? No, Gareth, I am not 
perhaps such a faithful admirer of’ yours as 
that silly soft-hearted Belle Beverley ; but 
I care too much for you to harm you, and 
I don’t sympathise with folly.” 

“T’m quite aware of that,” said Gareth 
with a slight sneer. ‘ You're mistaken, 
however, in thinking that there is anything 
artful about Sybil Dysart, or that Belle 
Beverley is an admirer of mine. Of course, 
as her cousin——” 

Mrs. Hamilton got up impatiently. 














“ Pshaw, Gareth! leave off that kind of 
talk here. <A pretty, wealthy, much run 
after woman doesn’t stay single for the 
sake of her cousin only. And that reminds 
me. As you go, or at any rate pass there 
oftener than I do, would you take charge of 
this card-case of hers? With her usual 
abominable carelessness she left it here 
when she last called, and it is too costly to 
send by post.” 

Of a truth, though Mrs. Hamilton had 
not deigned to accept in words the league 
submitted to her by her husband, she had 
carried out his suggestions with most 
religious fidelity, and with the more readi- 
ness, because (as I have said) she knew 
less of Belle Beverley than the doctor, and 
had more liking for her. When Gareth 
was gone, indeed, she went so far as to sit 
down and write a little note to the widow: 


“ My DEAR ISABELLE,—I fear that story of 
yours about Gareth is only too true, and 
that he has even been trapped into some 
sort of an engagement. Of course, it will 
not last. In fact, he cannot marry her 
under any circumstances ; so if you see him, 
don’t let him know that I have told you 
anything about it ; but please use all your 
friendly influence to make him forget what 
I am sure is only a passing fancy.—Your 
affectionate cousin, HELEN HAMILTON.” 


“ He won’t go there to-night; he will be 
too cross at my snubbing him,” she said to 
herself as she sealed and despatched the 
missive ; “ but he must take that card-case 
sooner or later, and then he may remember 
my other words. They were true ones. I 
could not have said them otherwise, even to 
save him from that shameless girl.” 

And then Mrs. Hamilton went up to the 
nursery to visit her two youngest children. 
Somehow, unconsciously even to herself, 
she was feeling happier since that interview 
in the study than she had done for many 
a long day; and that evening, when the 
doctor happened to be called out to a 
patient just before dinner, he was. surprised 
to find that both the meal and his wife 
were waiting for him on his return. 

Mrs. Hamilton was right. Gareth did 
not go to Mrs. Beverley’s that evening. 
He dined at a café, which was frightfully 
hot and stuffy; went to the theatre, which 
was hotter and stuffier still; and to bed in 
anything but a good humour. He had 
meant to write to Sybil; but he had nothing 
pleasant to tell her; and after all his boast- 
ings of how cordial his sister would be in 
her welcome of her new sister, he did 
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not care to repeat what had actually 
occurred. 

What had come over Helen, by the way, 
to make her so confoundedly disagreeable ? 
She was hard enough on men in general, he 
knew; but she had always been so kind to 
him, and had urged him to marry so fre- 
quently, that he had counted quite confi- 
dently on her support and assistance. 
Could it be that she really knew more of 
Sybil than he did? Yet, no; looking back 
on the exquisite purity of face and mien 
which characterised his love, even Gareth, 
sceptic as he was, could not wrong her by 
the doubt. She was infinitely too good for 
him, and he knew it; but what, in Heaven’s 
name, then, had made Helen so virulently 
opposed to her? -He could not answer the 
question at all, and fell asleep more cross 
than ever for his failure. 

Next day was worse still—hotter, closer, 
stuffier; and, on strolling down to the 
office of the paper on which he was em- 
ployed, he found to his disgust that he was 
expected to write a two-column article on a 
subject of all others the least interesting to 
him. It would actually necessitate some 
“ reading up,” and with the thermometer at 
ninety in the shade, that idea was too much 
altogether for Gareth’s equanimity ; and he 
sauntered away to the club in hopes of 
finding some distraction from it. Even the 
park had a scorched, arid, end-of-the season 
look about it. People were flocking out of 
town already, as unusually hot weather 
has a trick of making them do in this 
country where heat and sunshine are rare 
things; and as Gareth looked for and 
missed sundry familiar carriages among the 
throng crowding the “drive” that after- 
noon, he mentally cursed Mrs. Dysart, and 
even cast an angry thought to Sybil. How 
pleasant it would be to be doing his court- 
ing under the shady limes of the garden at 
Hillbrow, and how stupid and weak it was 
of Sybil not to manage to hold her own 
better and make her mother hear reason ! 
How mad and idiotic he had been to put 
himself in such a position at all ! 

It was just then that he chanced to put 
his hand in his pocket, and in doing so 
touched Belle Beverley’s card-case. He took 
it out, wondering what it was, and the 
sight of the little gold and turquoise trifle 
reminded him, first, that if there was a 
cool spot in London it was generally to be 
found in the owner’s drawing-room ; and, 
next, that the best cup of tea he ever got 
anywhere was to‘be procured in the same 
place: on the strength of both which 





thoughts he called a hansom, and had 
himself driven to Gresham Gardens, Ken- 
sington, without delay. 

“ Afterall,” hesaid to himself, “‘ Ionly want 
to do Helen’s errand and get a cup of tea.” 

He got more, however. Mrs. Beverley 
was at home, and alone; and on being 
admitted he was shown at once into a small 
drawing-room, deliciously darkened, and 
whose delicately tinted walls, matted floor, 
and furniture coverings of sea-blue linen 
embroidered with quaint bunches of ox-eye 
daisies and green oats, had a cool and 
country-like appearance infinitely refresh- 
ing to the jaded town-goer. Even more 
refreshing was the vista seen through an 
arch draped with curtains of filmy lace, of 
the small but lofty conservatory beyond, 
all a tangle of feathery-fronded ferns and 
trailing emerald creepers, dripping and 
glittering with diamond drops from the 
spray of a fountain, whose tinkling plash as 
it fell back into its marble basin had a 
soothing sound in itself. 

Mrs. Beverley came to meet him from 
this latter retreat as he entered. She was 
holding a pot of tall white lilies under the 
spray of the fountain for refreshment, and 
as she put it down, and held out her shapely 
hand to greet him, he could not help telling 
himself that there could be no doubt of this 
woman’s beauty ; and that even by the side 
of Sybil Dysart’s fairer and more youthful 
loveliness she would shine “as musk-rose 
beside primrose,” by contrast, if not by 
comparison. 

She was looking different from her usual 
self, too, he thought: different and better. 
The too artificial bloom which generally 
coloured her cheek was exchanged for a 
dusky pallor to which an unwontedly 
sweet, almost tender expression in the large 
dark eyes imparted an expression of softness 
and languor infinitely fascinating. Her 
dress, too, seemed made for the day and 
room, a soft simply-draped gown of creamy 
Indian muslin, slightly open at the full 
waxen throat, and made with a very short 
waist, and girdled with a broad sash of pale 
primrose-coloured silk; while her shining 
raven hair fell in two rippling loosely-woven 
plaits almost to her knees. 

“Gareth! How nice to see you,” she 
said warmly, “and how good of you to 
come out to visit a lonely little woman in 
this scorching weather! Come and sit down. 
No, not there ; this is your favourite chair, 
and you are going to be rewarded by having 
it. Do you know that once or twice while 
you have been away I have—almost missed 
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you! That is why I did not wait to put 
up my hair, and arrange myself generally 
before I said ‘Show him in.’ Besides, it 
is too hot for company trappings; and I 
know you don’t care for them. Is it not 
cooler here than in the room ?” 

She had put him into a deep bamboo 
chair, cushioned luxuriously in spotless white 
sateen, which felt as cool to the touch as it 
looked to the eye ; and had seated herself 
close by on a low ottoman backed by 
stands of yellow azaleas and shaded by a 
huge tree-fern. Gareth felt all his weari- 
ness, irritation, and temper fading away as 
he leant back and looked at her. Certainly, 
when Belle chose, she knew how to make a 
home delicious and a man comfortable. 
What a Paradise this seemed after his 
fusty lodgings, and the glaring smoke- 
scented club-rooms—aye, even after the 
meagre homeliness of Farmer Dyson’s best 
parlour, and the long dull hours so difficult 
to get through in a place like Chadleigh 
End, when they were not spent in dancing 
attendance on a mistress who was seldom 
if ever visible. Involuntarily he wondered 
if Sybil’s drawing-room could be anything 
in this style (it seemed too absurd at the 
moment that he should never have seen it), 
or whether it might not rather belong to the 
order of the genteelly prim, in which elderly 
provincial widows with limited incomes are 
wont to rejoice. To be sure, there was 
nothing primly genteel about Sybil; but 
then she was a rara avis, and one could not 
expect the rest of her family to resemble 
her, simply because she happened to belong 
to them. He felt quite sure, as he hesitated 
between tea and iced coffee, and helped 
himself to strawberries and cream heaped 
up lusciously on plates of opal-tinted 
Venetian glass, that if he were self-sacrificing 
enough to marry Sybil, neither he nor she 
would ever be able to indulge in luxuries of 
that sort; and he sighed as the thought 
crossed him. Gareth Vane liked luxuries. 

Mrs. Beverley looked up at him with a 
smile, half playful, half kind. 

“Gareth,” she said, “that’s the second 
time you've sighed since you’ve been here ; 
and now that I’ve had time to look at you, I 
can’t help fancying from your face there’s 
something wrong. What is it? Anything 
you can tell me?” 

She said it just as sweetly and delicately 
as Sybil herself could have done ; but there 
was something in the sympathetic expres- 
sion of her large black eyes which Gareth 
found hard to face, and he turned his away 
as he answered : 


“Wrong with me? No. Nonsense. 
What should ail me except the heat? 
That’s enough to make any man sigh. This 
is the only cool place I’ve seen since I came 
back to town, or while I was away ; for my 
lodgings were like a brick-kiln for heat, 
and smelt like one as well, so far as the 
farmyard-straw was concerned. Don’t 
abuse me if I’m stupid to-day, Belle. The 
mere ease of this chair, and sight of all that 
cool green prettiness, is enough to make a 
man silent with pleasure. Besides, I’ve 
been tramping about in the sun all day.” 

“Sit still there, and be as silent as you 
like,” said Belle, laughing. “I am going 
to try over a new song in the inner room, 
and you can tell me what you think of it. 
If you’re very good, you shall even have a 
cigarette—it may kill some of the aphides 
on my geraniums.” 

She brought him the cigarette, and even 
lit it for him, bending over him and rest- 
ing the warm creamy-tinted tips of the 
fingers of one hand on his shoulder as she 
did so, but any over-tenderness in the action 
was qualified at the same moment by the 
frank good-nature of her smile as she 
remarked : 

“Gareth, do you know I can remember 
the first time I ever lit a cigar for you. 
You had got into some scrape, and Tom 
had been lecturing you. I was little more 
than a bride then; but I felt as if you 
were going to be a brother to me already, 
and I couldn’t think of anything but a cigar 
to comfort you under the infliction. Ah, 
dear, I am getting quite an old sister now, 
am I not? But, at least, I know how to 
give you the old comfort.” 

And then, before he could answer, she 
went away into the drawing-room, and 
sitting down to the piano began to sing. 

Belle Beverley had a rich powerful 
contralto voice ; a voice twenty times richer 
and more powerful than Sybil’s, as Gareth, 
who knew what good music was far better 
than poor Lionel, was well aware; and 
when she sang sad or tender songs, as she 
did now, there was a passionate thrill in 
every note which, coming straight from her 
own heart, could hardly fail to touch that 
of her hearer. 

The sun was low, and a fresh breeze had 
sprung up, when Gareth went home that 
afternoon, but despite the iced coffee, the 
dew-dripped ferns, and cool conservatory, 
the blood was coursing more hotly through 
his veins than it had done a few hours ago. 
He went to the theatre again that evening, 





and the early dawn was flushing St. Paul’s 
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with pale rose-colour, and the sparrows | 


beginning to twitter in the eaves, before he 
returned to the lodgings which he had 
quitted in disgust the morning before. But 
the fever of excitement had faded out by 
then, and daylight woke a new course of 
feelings. Sybil’s photograph, which, framed 
in velvet and gold, occupied the place of 
honour on his mantel-piece, vice half a 
score of rival ones, seemed to look at him 
with the dumb helpless pathos of some 
delicate blossom that a careless foot has 
trodden on; and a frown came to Gareth’s 
brow as he gazed on it. 

“ Poor little flower,” he muttered; “ it 
would be a shame to play you false after 
all. I have been a fool to-day, but it’s over 
now, and no onethe worse but myself. Sybil’s 
fault, too, for treating me as she does. What 
does she think a man is made of? Egad! 
the coldest-blooded curate couldn’t stand 
it: and she forgets she’s asking some- 
thing of a sacrifice of me. It seemed a 
sacrifice to-day, sitting there in Belle 


‘Beverley’s dove-cot; and what had come 


over Belle too? I’ve not seen her so soft 
or—or womanly for years. The heat, I 
suppose, and by to-morrow most likely 
she'll be in one of her tiger-cat moods by 
way of counterpoise, and I shall feel the 
claws when I go there to dinner on Friday. 
I wish for Sybil’s sake I hadn’t promised 
to go. What’s the good of making up my 
mind to turn over a new leaf for her sake, 
if I run and put my head straight into the old 
meshes? God knows, though, I thought they 
were broken for me long enough ago. 
Aye, and they were, until to-day.” 

He was silent for a moment, and the 
rosy flush of dawn creeping higher into the 
sky flooded the upper part of the room 
with crimson light, and cast a warm glow 
over the photograph, on which, while 
languidly undressing, his eyes were still 
turned. The pictured face seemed to 
kindle into life beneath the sudden colour, 
blotting out the coarser beauty of that older 
and harder one which for a few hours had 
charmed his senses away, and shaming 
him by the tender purity of its innocent 
exquisite sweetness. 





“ By Jove, they shall be now!” he said 
aloud. “If the child loves me well enough 
to hold to me, I'll hold to her. I’ve spoilt 
her chances down there, so if she spoils 
mine it will be all fair; only it must be her 
doing. She must take her choice to have 
me or leave me. We'll have no more half 
measures, and so I'll tell her. Let me see, 
when is Belle’s dinner? Friday. That’s 
the day after to-morrow. What if I’m a 
good boy, break with her, and go down 
to Chadleigh End instead? One word of 
mouth is better than ten by letter, but I 
must write to her to say I am coming and 
name the time and place of meeting. Ithink 
she'll not demur. I'll put it strongly any- 
how ; for if she does, it'll be for the last 
time, I shan’t trouble her again.” 

His writing materials were lying on the 
table, and as he opened the blotting-book 
the first thing that caught his eye was the 
sheet of paper on which he had meant to 
write to Sybil after his visit to Surbiton. 
He had got as far as the address and date 
and the first line, ‘‘ My own darling little 
white lily,” and then had broken off in 
irritation at having nothing pleasant to say 
even in the way of a pleasant message from 
Helen ; but now, as it lay there, it seemed 
like an encouragement to him to finish 
it at once; and, with a half wish to put 
himself out of temptation by giving him- 
self no time for further thought, he’ sat 
down, dashed off a short impetuous note, 
telling Sybil she must meet him at a 
certain place and hour on the day but one 
following unless she wished never to see 
him again, signed, sealed, and addressed it, 
and having put it outside to be posted, 
finished undressing in haste, and flung him- 
self, thoroughly wearied out, on to his bed. 
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Riccaewerarer aia: : 
PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 











HALF-CREDIT SYSTEM | 


Applicable only to With-Bonus Policies for the whole Term of Life, 


and to Lives not exceeding 60 years of age. 








Unper this system, one-half the Premium only is payable during the first 5, 7, or 10 
years, in the option of the Assured ; the other Half-Premium remains a charge 
against the Policy, bearing 5 per cent. interest, payable in advance. 


Full explanation is given in a short leaflet, to be had on application. 





EXISTING ASSURANCES £6,500,000 
INVESTED FUNDS . : 2,077,215 
ANNUAL INCOME 2:73;684 
Craims Paip. . . 6,290,203 
Bonuses DECLARED. . 2,342,000 

















EXAMPLES OF CLAIMS PAID ON WITH-BONUS POLICIES. 





Sum : ‘ 
No. of rapper Amount paid by Amount of Premiunts 
Policy. — Bonuses. Otiice. received by Office. 





& & s & o “Pi & $. 
4,718 5,000 6,775 6 11,775 6 9,350 0O 


4,937 4,000 5,637 2 9,637 2 8,226 13 
2,960 300 461 11 © 761 11 575 13 
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SAMUELSON & CO’S 
| Brie List of Lawn Mowing — 


For Looz. 








NEW PATENT “VILLA” LAWN MOWER. 


(See Illustration other side.) 


To cut 9 inches wide ea ie tec . - £2 20 


215 O 
310 0 


9° 9° ss 
9» 15 55 vet He sea ane 
Collecting Box extra. 

THE ‘'ViLLA” Lawn Mower is the most simple Machine made. The gearing is well 
boxed in, and is exceedingly plain. In work it is practically silent, the draught is very 
light indeed, admitting a child to work the machine, and a lady can manage any of the 
larger sizes. ‘The handle adapts itself to the height of the person working it, who, from 
the absence of a box in front, can see the work clearly. It will cut either long, short or 
wet grass. It is especially adapted for cutting underneath shrubs and over uneven ground 
or embankments. 


- “EAVORITE” LAWN MOWER. 


To cut 8 inches wide ef 





39 ss 
9 
> 99 


9° 
Including Collecting Box. If fitted w ith side wheels in addition to the front rollers, 2/- extra. 


Tuts Machine is of new design, and it works easily and silently. Its construction is 
marvellously simple, and by a careful arrangement of the gearing it is well adapted to cut 
close up to trees and the verges of flower beds and borders. ‘The grass, instead of being 
caught in the box as it is cut, can be distributed and left on the lawn, if desired, by 
simply removing the collecting box and the loose sheet iron wind guard inserted at the 
back of the cutters. The 8-inch ‘‘ Favorite’ Lawn Mower will be supplied with a 
single cross handle and flexibie shaft, unless specially ordered with the side handles. 
The to, 12 and 14- —— sizes can be supplied with the single cross handle when required, 
in which torm the ‘‘ Favorite” is a handy Machine for cutting slopes, the prices being the 
same. ‘The 16-inch Machine can only be supplied with side handles. 





NEW PATENT EDCE- “CLIPPING SILENT LAWN MOWER. 


To cut 10 inches wide a £310 0 
1 a re iss aN ‘ns oa ies 450 
9° 39 


9 ” 
2° 2 


Including Collecting "Box. Any of the above Machines fitted with the Patent idge Clipper, 
i 
5/- extra, 


‘THE new Patent Edge Clipper forms the most important improvement ever introduced 
into Lawn Mowing Machines, and consists in the addition of a rotating knife, which can 
be attached to the spindle of the cutting roller; this knife revolves against a fixed blade, 
which is adjustable for different depths ‘of edges. The adoption of the Edge Clipper does 
away with the tedious operation of hand clipping, while the beds and edges are trimmed 
far more evenly and truly than by shears. 


PONY OR DONKEY LAWN MOWING. & ROLLING MACHINES. 


To cut 25 inches wi.e 
» 3 » 99 me EE a re i 7 10 0 
99 6 os, * tia ‘xs “ 00 
Including Collecting Box. 

Messrs. SAMUELSON & Co. have much pleasure in drawing attention to their new 
pattern Large Size Machines, which can be confidently recommended as simple in con- 
struction, extremely strong and durable, very light in draught, and of the best materials 
and finish in the workmanship. The grass box is fitted with loose and sliding end, for the 
instantaneous discharge of the cut grass without removing the box. 


All the above prices ‘stile 3 Packing and Carriuge to most Railway Stationsin Englund. 
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LIVERPOOL—25 Castle Street. 


MANCHESTER-—19 Brazenose Street. 


GLASGOW-—67 St. Vincent Street, 








THE CORPORATION OF THE 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. 


No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Tuts Orrice alone combines the advantages of 
Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


THE PREMIUMS are so moderate that at most 
ages an assurance of £1200 or £1250 may be secured 
from the first for the same yearly payment which would 
elsewhere assure (with profits) £1000 only. 


A person of 30 may secure at once a provision of £5000 for his family, in case of his 
death, by a payment of little more than £100 a year. 


The whole PROFITS go to the Policyholders, on a 
system at once safe and equitable,—no share being given 
to those by whose early death there is a /oss. 


The effect of reserving the surplus for the survivors 
(who will, however, comprise more than half the mem- 
bers) has been that policies for £1000 have already been 
increased to £1400, £1600, and upwards. Some of 
the earlier have already been doubled. 


In each of the last Six Years the New Assurances have 
exceeded a Million, The Income in 1879 was £535,614. 


The Accumulated FUNDS at the close of the year were £3,629,000. 


Since the Act of 1870 the Funds have increased by Two Millions Sterling. 
THE 5TH INVESTIGATION with DIVISION of SURPLUS 
will be made at the end of the present year. 

REPORT, containing STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES, w// be sent on application. 


EDINBURGH, Oct, 1880. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 








LONDON OFFICE-17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.c. 


BIRMINGHAM—aAnn Btreet, 


ABERDEEN-—3 Union Terrace. 





BRISTOL-—31 Clare Street. 


LEEDS—Royal Exchange. 


BELFAST—22 Waring Street. 





Scottish Provident Institutio 1. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS, BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT, 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 





Annual ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO 

Premium pay- Single 
=— Twenty-one Fourteen Seven Payment. 
ire. Payments. Payments. Payments. 
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” * ExaMPLe.—A person of 30 may thus secure £1000 at Death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20 : 15s. 
This Premium, if paid to any other of the Scottish Mutual Offices, would secure £800 only, instead of £1000. 
(These Rates are about as low as the usual non-participating Rates of other Offices, 
which are expected to yield a surplus and whose sufficiency is guaranteed. 

OR, if unwilling to burden himself with payments during his whole life, he may secure the same sum of 
£1000 by twenty-one yearly payments of £27 :13 : 4—being thus free of payment after age 50. 

+ At age 40 the Premium ceasing at age 60, is, for £1000, £33: 14:2, being about the same as most 
Offices require to be paid during the whole term of life. 
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A.D. 1715, 


“PERFECTED” 


-LIVER OIL. 


This COD-LIVER OIL is prepared by an altogether New and Special Process. 
THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES ARE CLAIMED FOR IT, viz., that— 

It is free from nauseous taste and smell; It does not produce offensive eructations or sickness; It is 
consequently digested without inconvenience, and can be taken by many who cannot bear 
ordinary Cod-liver Oil, even of the finest quality; It presents all the medicinal and nutritive 
qualities of the remedy in their highest degree of excellence. 


In order to appreciate these advantages, THE “ PERFECTED ” COD-LIVER OIL must be taken. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS have manufactured COD-LIVER OIL on a large scale for 
more than thirty years, first in their Laboratory in London, and subsequently by some of the 
same trained hands in Newfoundland, and in Norway, where, for nearly fifteen years, they have 
had a factory, and for twelve of which they were the only English makers. 

During all this period, therefore, they have been able to offer the fullest guarantee of the 
Genuineness and Purity of their COD-LIVER OIL, and of all the excellence which intelligent 
experience and scrupulous care could ensure. And to this OIL were awarded the only Medal of 
the British Section of the Philadelphia Exhibition, and a Silver Medal at Paris. 

A recent improvement—the result of numerous experiments—has now enabled them to 
go a step farther, and to offer their Oil so far freed from the usual repulsive flavour that it 
becomes almost as palatable as salad oil, and excites none of the nausea or unpleasant eructe- 
tions which are often experienced after taking even the very best kinds of the ordinary Oil. 

Thus the chief difficulties experienced in the use of this invaluable remedy, for which there 
is no equivalent,’are removed. Its medicinal , and nutritive properties are wholly unimpaired, and 
A. & H. have designated it THE “« PERFECTED ” COD.LIVER OIL, because they believe it 
presents all the valuable qualities of their pure COD-LIVER OIL in the best condition attainable. 

_ A. & H. offer it to the medical profession and to the public under the conviction that it 
will prove a boon to all who have occasion to take Cod-liver Oil, and render it available to very 
many who hitherto have been unable to bear it. 














THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Dec. 13th, 1879. 

Instead of taking an ordinary Cod-liver Oil, and attempting to disguise its flavour by all sorts of devices and 
mixtures, they (ALLEN & Hanpurys) have studied anew the processes of manufacture of Cod-liver Oil, for which 
they have always had a great reputation; and, as a result of this study, they have produced a Cod-liver Oil which 
1s so delicate in flavour as to be free from all the usual nauseous properties of fish-oil, and has almost the delicacy of 
salad oil. We congratulate Messrs. ALLEN & HaAnsurys on having realised a pharmaceutical progress on the best 


lines of advance. 
THE LANCET, Oct. 18th, 1879. 
Messrs. ALLEN & Hansurys have as nearly as possible succeeded in depriving Cod-liver Oil of its nauseating 
smell and taste. They present in their ‘* Perfécted ” article the oil ina beautifully bright and but very little coloured 
state. Many persons to whom the taste of the oil has hitherto been an obstacle will doubtless be able to take it. 


THE LONDON MEDICAL RECORD, Dec. 15th, 1879. 


It is a pleasure to meet with so excellent a preparation as this “ Perfécted ” Cud-liver Oil. Limpid, delicate, 
free from disagreeable flavour, and admirably refined by a new and improved process, the “ Perfécted” Cod-liver 
Oil of ALLEN & Hansurys will henceforth take its place as a pharmaceutical product which is in its way unrivalled. 


THE MEDICAL PRESS AND CIRCULAR, Oct, 22nd, 1879. 


_..+ + « « Having personally tested it, and having, moreover, given it to delicate patients, we think the most 
fastidious will not object to take it on the score of taste, and no nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed. 








THE PRACTITIONER, Jan., 1880. 


+s « « It is a great boon to get such an oil as the present. We have tried it, and find that it is exceedingly 
bland to the taste, and causes no eructations or nausea afterwards. It well deserves the name of “ Perfécted.” 


(See also THE MEDICAL TIMES AND GAZETTE, Oct. 4th, 1879.) 


Dr. DOBELL writes :—‘‘ I must not miss this opportunity ef commending the ‘ Perfécted’ Cod-liver Oil 
lately introduced by Messrs. ALLEN & Hansurys. It is so pure and tasteless that, when oil will agree at all, this is sure 
to do so.” —*On Loss of Weight, Blood Spitting, and Lung Disease (New Edition), by Horack DoseELL, M.D., 
Consulting (late Senior) Physician to the Royal Hospital for Disease of the Chest, Gc., &c. 





DOSE.—For an adult, a dessert-spoonful, gradually increased to one or two table-spoonfuls, and repeated 
two or three times a day for several weexs, or even months. For Children, one tea-spooniul, gradually 
increased to two or three. The Oil may be taken floating on milk, on orange wine, or on cold lemon tea, 
made by pouring a pint of boiling water on halt a lemon cut into thin slices, the acid and aroma of which 
will be found grateful both to the palate and stomach. 


All who have difficulty in taking Cod-liver Oil should INSIST on having Allen and Hanburys’ 
Perfected Oil. 





Solid only in Imperial Quarter Pints, 1/4; Half-pints, 2/6; Pints, 4/9; and Quarts, 9/-; capsuled 
and bearing Allen & Hanburys’ Signature and Trade Mark. Of all Chemists, 





N.B.—The stronger smell and taste of brown varieties of Oil seem frequently to be 
regarded as evidence of greater medicinal value; the following extracts from some eminent 
authorities show that these qualities are simply injurious :— 


Extract from “ Elements of Materia Medica,” abridged Edition, 1865, by Dr. PEREIRA, F.R.8. 


“The Oil, as contained in the cells of the fresh liver, is nearly colourless. It is obvious, therefore, that of the 
vatieties of oil to which reference has been made,the most colourless, prepared entirely from fresh livers, must 
possess the constituents of the Oil in their purest state. The darker varieties, which are obtained either at a high 
temperature, or from livers in which putrefaction has made more or less progress, contain a large proportion of volatile 
acids and biliary matter; while the lighter sort is precisely the poorest in these bodies, but is richest in oleic acid 
and glycerine. Chemical analysis lends no support to the opinion at one time entertained that the brown Oil is 
superior as a therapeutic agent to the pale Oil. Chemistry has not discovered any substances in the darker Oil 
which would confer on it superior activity as a medicine, Experience fully confirms the inference drawn from observa- 
tion of the chemical constitution of these varieties of Cod-liver Oil as to their relative therapeutic value.” 

“Dr. WILLIAMS, in his ‘ Principles of Medicine,’ affirms the superiority of the pure fresh Oil. Dr. Garrop 
likewise sums up his argument in favour of the pale Oil thus ;—‘ 1. It is the real Oil, as contained in the liver of the 
cod fish. 2, It contains no products of putrefaction such as are found in the darkoils. 3. It sits more easily on 
delicate stomachs. 4. Experience has proved it to be a most effective therapeutic agent.’” 


, 


aansury's PURE EXTRAGT OF MALT. 


The value of Exrracr or Matt as a nutritive and restorative agent for delicate and exhausted 
constitutions is now fully acknowledged by the medical profession, the Extract being rich both in muscle 
and fat-forming elements. It promotes, moreover, in a special and peculiar manner, the solution and 
digestion of all farinaceous foods, and is, therefore, a valuable remedy in those diseases which arise from an 
imperfect assimilation of these substances. The presence of the active and valuable constituents of the 
Malt, unimpaired and in a concentrated form, is secured in Atten & Hanpurys’ Extract, by a special 
process of their own and evaporation in vacuo. 

Dose.—From a dessert-spoonful to a table-spoonful in water, wine, or milk, with or immediately 
after meals, Exrracr or Matr forms an excellent adjunct to Cop-Liver On. 

In bottles, at 2/- and 3/6 each. ‘Trade Mark—a Plough. Of all Chemists. 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, May ist, 1880, Messrs. Allen & Hanburys deserve 
the thanks of the profession for having produced an extract containing all the nutritious and active essences of 
malt, while rejecting the alcoholic compounds. The extract is obtained by a process of evaporation in vacuo, and 
owés its special properties to the large quantity of unaltered diastase which it contains. 


THE MEDICAL TIMES AND GAZETTE, Nov. 22nd, 18'79.—We have no hesitation in 
strongly recommending to the notice of the profession the ‘“* Pure Extract of Malt” now brought out by Messrs. 
Allen & Hanburys, of Plough Court. It is of a delicate brown colour, of about the consistence of good light-coloured 
treacle, has absolutely no burnt smell, is of a very agreeable flavour, and isentirely free from alcohol and carbonic acid. 


(See also THE LONDON MEDICAL RECORD, November 15th, 1879.) 


FRY’S MALTED COCOA and MALTED CHOCOLATE PASTE 
(PATENTED) 
are combinations of Atten & Hansurys’ Extract or Matt with Cocoa Extract and Paste Chocolate, 
affording delicious beverages, The Exrracr may be most agreeably taken in these forms, Sold in tins, 
at 1/- and 2/- each. Of all Chemists, Grocers and Italian Warehousemen. 
N.B.—The Cocoa is in powder, and without sugar ; the Chocolate is in paste, and is sweetened, 
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uansvars’ MALTED FARINACEOUS FOOD sic: 


(PATENTED.) 


ORE than thirty years ago the great chemist Justus Von Ligsiac gave to the world the 
M result of his investigations on Food, and enunciated the principles on which a suitable 
Food for Children and Invalids should be prepared, viz., by taking advantage of the very 
peculiar properties inherent in MALT. He found that Malt is rich in muscle and fat-producing 
elements—that it possesses highly nutritive and restorative powers, and also the property of 
assisting digestion in an eminent degree. Since that time many attempts have been made 
to apply the suggestions of Liepic, but up to the present time all have been more or less 
unsatisfactory. ‘ 
The Patent Malted Farinaceous Food, as now prepared by Messrs. ALLEN & HANBURYS, is the 
result of a practical application of the advice of Lrzsic, and the benefits accruing from its use 
verify in a remarkable manner his predictions of the value and efficacy of such a Food. 


On this subject Baron Ligsic writes :— 7 ; 

‘¢In many places, especially in the poorer districts, the mortality amongst infants is frightfully extensive, 
and every experienced physician knows that the real cause is defective nutrition. : 

“A child in good health and properly fed does not cry for hours, and will sleep’ sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four. It suffers neither from costiveness nor diarrhoea, and increases daily in weight. ’ 

“When an infant is deprived of its natural nourishment, its growth and health essentially depend on the 
correct choice and proper admixture of its food. 2 

**It can, without risk of error, be assumed that the usual Farinaceous Foods are the proximate cause 
of most of the diseases, and of half the cases oi death amongst infants in the country, as well asin large towns. 

‘* An improper food will after a short time cause symptoms of illness; the child cries frequently, is sleepless, 
and cestiveness and diarrheea afflict it in turn. ’ a: 

“Even a healthy mother whe suckles her infant often finds it necessary to strengthen its diet with some 
attificial nutriment, and the best food for this purpose is a properly prepared MALTED Foop, 

“Infants fed on this food are neither fretful nor wakeful,” 


ALLEN & HANBURYS’ MALTED FARINACEOUS FOOD is manufac- 
tured with great care from the finest selected Cereal Grains, combined with the active con- 
stituents of Pure Malt in a Soluble Form, and when prepared according to the directions 
given on the back of each Tin, it affords a perfect Food easily assimilated by Infants. For 
delicate children, invalids, and persons with weak digestion, it is invaluable, possessing highly 
nutritive and restorative powers in a concentrated form. 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, 16th October, 1880. 


This is a new form of malted farinaceous food, based on the principles and formula originally intreduced by 
Liebig, but improved by the aid of the recent knowledge of the methods of technically applying the process of 
malting. We have taken some trouble to have this food carefully tested by skilled persons, and, for this purpose, 
have secured the assistance of Dr. HORATIO DONKIN and Dr. WARNER, who have both employed the food 
in private and in hospital practice; and we have also suggested trials, which have been carried out at créches, The 
result of Dr. Warner’s trials among his out-patients at the East London Hospital for Children was decidedly satisfactory. . 
Delicate children have, in many instances, improved under its use; infants who have thriven under its use fell off 
when it was discontinued, and it was generally liked by the children to whom it was given. In the same way, Dr. 
Donkin was able to report very favourably of its influence upon the health, nutrition, and digestion of the children 
to whom it was administered in his hospital practice. In two large créches the food has been found very successful ; 
in more than one instance the children who had been subject to sickness being freed from it by the use of Messrs. 
Allen & Hanburys’ food. The food may be prepared either for infants or for invalids, according to the directions given ; 
and we have no doubt whatever that this Malted Farinaceous Food will be found very effective, digestible, nutritious, 


and palatable wherever it be tried. 
THE LANCET, 24th July, 1880. 


‘An improved form of Liebig’s well-known food. It is excellent in quality and flavour, is perfectly free from 
grit, can be made up in a few minutes, and requires no straining. 
Dr. TRESTRAIL writes :— ALDERSHOT, 25th Nov. 1880. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have much pleasure in being able to report most favourably upon your ‘‘ Malted Food,” as 
my child, after being at death’s door for weeks, from exhaustion, consequent upon severe diarrhoea, and inability to 
retain any form of ‘‘ Infant's Food” or Milk, began to improve immediately he took your malted preparation, and I 
have never seen an infant increase in weight so rapidly as he has since done.—I am, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
Messrs. ALLEN & HANBURYS. H. Ernest TRESTRAIL, F.R.C.S., M.R.C.P. 


Mrs. HILTON writes :— Tue CrRECHE, STEPNEY Causeway, E., 13th Nov., 1880. 
Dear Sirs,—After giving the Food a fair trial, we are able to say that in the case of several delicate children, it 
has been found highly beneficial and nutritive. 





Sold only in Tins (Trade Mark—a Malt Kiln, with the word “Malted” on the roof), at 1/-, 2-/, 5/- 
and 10/— each, by all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 





t 
N.B.—This Foop was exhibited in competition with some of the best-known and old 


established Foods on the market, at the recent International Food Exhibition, in conjunction 
with A, & H.’s Exrract or Matt and “ Perrecrep” Cop Liver On, and to this exhibit was 
awarded the Silver Medal (the highest award obtainable for such preparations), 








TONGA 


A SPECIFIC FOR 


NEURALGIA. 
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Sy O N GA is the name given to a remarkable remedy for Neuralgia. The drug 

was first introduced to us during the summer of 1879. On submitting it to a trial, 

it was at once found by competent medical authorities to possess extraordinary power 

in relieving Neuralgic pains. The following extracts from papers in The Lancet, written by 
eminent medical men, will sufficiently testify to the great value of this remedy :— 

‘* A woman, aged twenty-three, had suffered for fourteen days from severe neuralgia of the infra-orbital and great 
occipital nerves. She had four severe paroxysms in the day, lasting from half an hour to an hour anda half. Many 
of her teeth were bad. Three doses cured her. 

** A woman suffered from neuralgia in the left great occipital nerve. Four half-drachm doses cured her. 

“A man, aged twenty-five, had suffered for a fortnight from severe bilateral neuralgia in the temples, in the 
eyes, and under the eyes. Half a drachm dose thrice daily cured him in three days. 

“A woman, aged twenty, for ten days had suffered from severe neuralgia in the first and third branch of the 
fifth nerve. She had daily about five paroxysms, each lasting from one to two hours. A drachm thrice daily cured 
her in three days. 

Bie! girl, aged eighteen, suffered from toothache and severe neuralgia along the lower jaw, and in front and 
behind the ear. Half a drachm cured the neuralgia in twenty-four hours. 

“This remedy, whilst apparently highly useful in neuralgia, produces no toxic symptoms,.”—From a Paper by 
SYDNEY RINGER, M.D., and WILLIAM MURRELL, M.D., M.R.C.P., in The Lancet, March 6th, 1880. 

“ The results obtained from Tonga by Drs. Ringer and Murrell fully coincide with mine. I have notes of cases of 
brain and kidney disease in which Tonga alone succeeded in removing pain. All cases of neuralgia (supra- and 
infra-orbital branches of the fifth nerve), with swelling of the temporal veins during the attack, were benefited.” — 
From a Paper by C. BADER, Esq., Ophthalmic Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, in The Lancet, Mar. 20, 1880. 

“WwW. H , aged thirty-one, had been suffering from most severe neuralgia for nearly ten days. The 
teeth, both in the upper and lower jaw, were in a very decayed condition. One teaspoonful of Tonga was ordered to 
be taken every six hours, till the pain was relieved. The paroxysms entirely ceased after the fourth dose. 

“A woman, aged twenty-nine, in a very weak, anemic state, with inflamed axillary glands, had suffered from 
supra-orbital neuralgia for six or seven days. She was ordered one teaspoonful three times a day. The paroxysms 
ceased, and did not return, after the fifth dose had been taken. 

“Wm. P. , aged thirty-two, had suffered greatly from neuralgia for nearly two years. He was ordered one 
teaspoonful in water three times a day. The pain very much decreased after the fourth dose, and entirely ceased 
after the sixth dose had been taken. In my case-book I find the following note on April 15th on this case :— 
‘Had another bad attack, though less severe than the last. The neuralgic pain entirely disappeared after the third 
dose.’”—From a Paper by W. J. H. LUSH, M.D., F.R.C.P. Ed., M.R.C.S.E., &c., The Lancet, May 2gth, 1880. 


We have also had further abundant testimony, both from the medical profession and the 
public, of the remarkable efficacy of Tonca. We cite the following extract from a letter from 
Captain H. Pappon, Hounslow, to , Esq., Bickley :— 


_ “Some time ago you very kindly gave me a remedy for neuralgia (Tonga), and I have intended to write to you as 
to its value,and nowdo so. It stopped an attack of neuralgia to my astonishment when in full progress, and is the 
only remedy I have ever tried that would do it.”—(Signed) H. PADDon. 








Tonaa, unlike opium and other anodynes, produces its remarkable specific action on the 
nerves without giving rise to any derangement of the digestive or other organs. 





. Dose: From half to one teaspoonful in water three times a day. Relief generally follows 
the third or fourth dose. N.B.—WNo ill effects follow from larger doses. 





TonGa is sold only in bottles at 4s. 6d. and 11s. each, and may be obtained through any Chemist, or from us, the Sole 
Consignees and Manufacturers, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS, PLOUGH COURT, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, B.C 


Agents for India—SMITH, STANISTREET & Co., Calentta. 
» Canada—H. SUGDEN EVANS & Co., Montreal. 
» United States of America—W. H. SCHIZFFELIN & Co., New York. 
» Germany and Austria—E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 





























ISYMINGTON’S neN3Bivreo 
"a PEA FLOUR 


For Soups, &c., in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets; and 1s., 1s. 6d., and 3s. Tins. 
PHA SOUP, Seasoned and Flavoured, i in 1d., 2d., and 6d. Setiutes and 1s. Tins. 


EGYPTIAN FOOD. This Food is a preparation of Finest Egyptian Lentils, and other 
Nutritious Substances. For Invalids and Persons of Weak Digestion, or for Children, it is 
invaluable. In Tins, 1s. per Ib. 

ARAB FFEH, in Oblong Tins, Llb., ilb., and 3lb., 2s. per Ib. ; 

PATENT COFFEHS, in Tins, lb., 4lb., and 31b., 1s., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 8d. per lb. 

DANDELION COFFEE,—Breakfast Beverage for Persons of weak digestion. In Tins, 6d., 
1s., and 1s. 6d. each. 


W. SYMINGTON & CO., Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
RETAIL—16, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. Sold by all Grocers. 




















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, zs BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 


Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 


NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by meang of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 


A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


id. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W 


memmumraes BRILLIANT WHITE SILENT LIGHT. 


THE “PRINCESS CHRISTIANIA” 


WILLIAM SUGGQ’S 


Flat Flame Governor Burners, preventing Waste and Flaring. 





























All Burners and Globes bear the Trade Mark. 
THREE PRIZE MEDALS. 


WILLIAM SUCC, VINCENT WORKS, VINCENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
Queen Anne Burners, ; 
Fern Pattern Globe. Show Rooms—Opposite Charing Cross Post Office. 







































DR. ROOKEHS 
ORIENTAL PILLS & SOLAR ELIXIR. 


e 





THESE WELL-KNOWN FAMILY MEDICINES have had a continually increasing sale throughout 
the United Kingdom and the British Colonies since their introduction in 1836, and are especially 
noted for their STRENGTHENING and RESTORATIVE Properties. Hence their invariable success 
in the RELIEF and CURE of 


INDIGESTION, | PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, RHEUMATISM, 

ASTHMA, GOUT, SCROFULA, 
BRONCHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 


And all Diseases of the NERVOUS SYSTEM, 


Whether arising from a sedentary mode of life, unkealthy occupation, insalubrious climate, or other 
cause whatsoever. 


The ORIENTAL PILLS are sold in Boxes at 1s. 13d. and 4s. 6d. each, : 
The SOLAR ELIXIR in Bottles at 4s, 6d. and 11s. each. H 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


DR. ROOKE'’S ANTI-LANCET. 


All who wish to preserve health and thus prolong life, should read Dr. Rooxz’s “ ANTI-LANCET,’”’ 
or “HANDY GUIDE to DOMESTIC MEDICINE,” which contains 172 pages, and is replete with 
anecdotes, sketches, biographical matter, portraits of eminent men, &c. 

It may be obtained GRATIS of any Chemist, or POST FREE from Dr. ROOKE, Scarborough, 
England. 

4 this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan Knowles, observed: “It will be an 
incalculable boon to every person who can read and think.” 


CROSBYS 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH EHLIXTR. 


OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all ' 
PULMONARY DISEASES. Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of q 
enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increase that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dz. Rooxs, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 

“I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and | “and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom. 
“ invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation “mend it as & most valuable adjunct to an other. 
**of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; | “wise strengthening treatment for this disease,” 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not only allays the local irritation, but im digestion 
strengthens the Constitution. Hence it is used with the most signal quesems in 5 gto - 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, INFLUENZA, CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEAT 
BRONOGITIS, COUGHS, i | QULINSY, | And all affections of the Throat and Uheat, 























Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and lls. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 
by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, England. 


*," Invalids should read Crosby's Prize Treatise on ‘‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VHSSHLS,” a eopy of 


which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. i 


CMARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, CRY8TAL PALACE PRESS, 





























